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THE SETTING AND THE RISING SUN. 


I. THE PERSONALITIES. 


HAT Lord Rosebery would succeed Mr. Gladstone was predicted 
qi by Mr. Gladstone himself. Mr. Gladstone has always been 
credited with a special attachment to the historic families of political 
life, and with an idea that Liberal Peers were peculiarly meritorious 
patriots. Mr. Gladstone’s feelings, as distinct from his opinions, are 
old-fashioned. He believes that a Liberal aristocracy would be the 
proper and natural guide of a progressive country. Nothing could be 
more complete than the misunderstanding of his famous epigram 
about the classes and the masses. He has been represented as setting 
them against each other. What he really did’ was to lament the 
unhappy separation between them. The phrase was used in 1886, 
when The Times was parading day by day the names of noblemen and 
millionaires as decisive authorities against Home Rule. It was then 
that Mr. Gladstone, more in sorrow than in anger, launched the 
antithesis which has been so popular and so well remembered. A 
cynical colleague of Mr. Gladstone in days gone by was once asked to 
describe Mr. Gladstone’s attitude to the Peers in his Cabinet, an order 
in which none of his Cabinets have been deficient. The reply was 
terse and expressive: ‘‘ Always down on his knees before ’em, except 
when he’s kicking ’em about.” Mr. Gladstone is as incapable of 
snobbishness as an archdeacon of levity. But he holds theories about 
the divers estates of men which were more popular in Dr. Watt’s 
days than they are now. When Lord Randolph Churchill was 
acquiring distinction in the House of Commons, chiefly by vehement 
attacks upon Mr. Gladstone himself, Mr. Gladstone treated him with 
marked attention, and usually paid him the compliment of an 
animated reply. He was sincerely glad to see the scion of a noble 
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house, as the novelists of his youth would have said, devoting himself 
to politics instead of idleness and dissipation. When eight years ago 
Mr. Gladstone called Lord Rosebery the man of the future, he was 
probably reckoning Lord Rosebery’s age among the advantages be- 
longing to him. The era of young Premiers appeared to have reached 
its close. Lord Liverpool and Sir Robert Peel were the last men before 
Lord Rosebery who reached that dazzling elevation ere they were fifty, 
and Peel’s first tenure of office was extremely brief. 

It is intensely characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s unbounded energy 
and enthusiasm that he should during this soporific period of mutual 
toleration and general indifference have removed the tax upon know- 
ledge known as the Paper Duty, and deprived the House of Lords of 
the right to reject a Money Bill by lumping all the taxes together. 
The working of Mr. Gladstone’s intellect almost takes away the 
breath. Unless he is asleep it never ceases its marvellous action. 
Robert Lowe used to say that everything was worth learning except 
heraldry. Mr. Gladstone takes an interest in everything except 
disease. When he heard that there was a leper in Dublin he simply 
enquired, ‘‘ Is he a Nationalist ?”” The medical aspect of the case did 
not interest him at all. If Mr. Gladstone had never made a speech, 
passed a Bill, held an office, or formed a Government, he would still 
be a most remarkable man. His powers of conversation are 
inexhaustible, though there is some truth in Lowell’s criticism that he 
is equally in earnest on all subjects. He talks admirable English, and 
there are some who hold the paradox that his conversational is 
superior to his oratorical style. He is an excellent listener, and neither 
deafness nor senility prevents him from seizing the point of every- 
thing said to him with instantaneous precision. Mr. Gladstone’s mind, 
like all minds of the highest order, instinctively rejects what is super- 
ficial and grasps what is essential, unless, indeed, a leper in Dublin be 
under discussion. His verbal memory is fairly good. His recollection 
of facts, especially of distant and remote facts, is astounding, if not 
unique. French he speaks and writes ; German he reads ; his Italian 
can hardly be distinguished from a Roman’s or a Florentine’s. His 
classical scholarship is unimpeachable, he has kept up his classics all 
his life, and he could probably correct an exercise as well as any 
schoolmaster. With the text of Homer and the text of Dante he is 
as well acquainted as Professor Jebb and Mr. Butler. If he were 
in holy orders he would be thought a great theologian. There are 
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few periods of history with which he is not tolerably familiar, and 
hardly a subject on which he has not something worth hearing to say. 
_ A more puissant personality there has never been, and can never be. 
It is the joint supremacy of intellect and character. 

To Lord Rosebery Mr. Gladstone has been almost a father. 
There is a curious contrast between them. Mr. Gladstone, though 
often greatly amused by the smallest jokes, and endowed with a 
fertile vein of playfully satirical irony, is almost always nobly serious. 
With Lord Rosebery the humorous side is on the surface. The 
wit and shréwdness of the man of the world are his most salient 
qualities. He shines and charms in the light, easy, give-and-take of 
the most agreeable society, where the first duty is to set the ball 
rolling, and the only crime is to be dull. The preternatural solemnity 
of his countenance lends point to his jesting, which is, however, 
excellent in itself. Yet Lord Rosebery is in matters of real moment— 
matters, at all events, of this world—dquite as serious as Mr. Gladstone. 
He is neither frivolous nor cynical. If he be, as no doubt he is, 
ambitious, he is also patriotic, and his sentimental attachment to the 
greatness of the British Empire is profoundly sincere. Mr. Gladstone is 
a survivor of the Manchester School in his hatred of war, in his 
devotion to economy, and in his belief that all we have to do with the 
Colonies is to let them alone. Lord Rosebery belongs to the new 
Democratic School. He is all for a strong fleet, for increasing the 
cohesion of the Empire, for providing trade and enterprise with new 
outlets of expansion. It is curious to observe how little effect has 
been produced upon Lord Rosebery by continuous contact with Mr. 
Gladstone. Lord Rosebery’s admiration for his illustrious predecessor 
is at least as much personal as political. Look at the different ways 
in which the two men approach Home Rule. The Irish members 
never made a greater mistake than when they took it into their heads 
that Lord Rosebery did not believe in Home Rule. He believes in it 
as thoroughly as Mr. Gladstone; but the process of belief is different 
in the two men. With Mr. Gladstone Home Rule is gospel; with 
Lord Rosebery it is policy. 

Nothing could be more characteristic of the two men than their 
treatment of Mr. Pitt and the Union. The true account of Mr. Pitt's 
Irish policy has been written, once for all, with absolute fairness and 
moderation by Macaulay. That policy consisted of two parts. The 
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trader, and a disciple of Adam Smith—was rejected by the Irish 
Parliament because it involved some surrender of political inde- 
pendence. Mr. Gladstone thinks the Irish Parliament was right. 
Most impartial observers now hold that it was wrong. In 1800, seven 
years after Pitt had been drawn reluctantly into war with France, 
he brought forward his famous scheme of union, based upon civil 
equality and accompanied by Catholic emancipation. If it had been 
carried in its integrity O’Connell would never have agitated for Repeal, 
and Parnell might not have demanded Home Rule. Pitt’s fault, in the 
judgment of history, was not that he carried the Union, but that he 
abandoned the Catholics. About half a century afterwards, nearly 
half-way between that time and the present, a sagacious and reflective 
statesman epitomised the situation in language which cannot be im- 
proved. “Mr. Pitt,” said Sir James Graham, ‘‘was prepared to do 
the right thing in the right way; but genius gave way to madness, 
and two generations have vainly deplored the loss of an opportunity 
which may never return.”’ Lord Rosebery’s book is a fascinating and 
artistic study of a grand, a lonely, in some respects a heroic figure ; 
but his Pitt is a magnificent ideal, not the man who, with all his 
shining virtues and transcendent abilities, betrayed the English 
reformers in one decade and the Irish Catholics in the next. On the 
other hand, Mr. Gladstone cannot judge Pitt fairly. Pitt is to him not 
the enlightened economist, not the ardent lover of peace, not the 
implacable enemy of the slave trade, not even the chivalrous inspirer 
of the crusade against the autocracy of Napoleon, but merely the 
destroyer of Irish freedom. Mr. Lecky, a determined opponent of 
Home Rule, confirms by chapter and verse Mr. Gladstone’s denuncia- 
tion of the manner in which. Pitt’s subordinates carried the Union. 
That Mr. Gladstone ever called Pitt a blackguard, or, as is sometimes 
said, ‘‘ associated blackguardism with the name of Pitt,” is a fiction as 
wild and baseless as the statement that he recommended the banishment 
of political economy to Saturn. But his gradual conversion to Home 
Rule, which culminated in 1886, was reflected back upon the past, and 
altered his views of historic incidents and characters. 

Mr. Gladstone is a man of genius. Lord Rosebery is a man of 
talent, albeit talent of a very rare and high sort. Yet Lord Rosebery 
perceived, what escaped Mr. Gladstone, that the expediency of granting 
Home Rule at the end of the century did not depend upon the manner 
in which the Union had been passed at the beginning. Of an 
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arrangement which had existed for more than ninety years, it might 
be said conclusively, if it could be said with truth, Fieri non debet, 
factum vult. It is not because the ‘“‘ whole unbribed intellect of 
Ireland” opposed the Act of Union, but because Irishmen are as 
capable as Englishmen of managing their own affairs, that Home 
Rule has come within the range of practical politics. 

Mr. Gladstone may be said to have passed his life in the House of 
Commons. He has sat in it, with one very brief interval, for sixty-two 
years. He is imbued with its traditions, and saturated with its usages. 
The art of debate was an instinct with him before Lord Rosebery was 
born. Lord Rosebery succeeded his grandfather in the Peerage before 
he had an opportunity of even standing for any constituency. He knows 
nothing about the House of Commons except what he has learned from 
the newspapers, from conversation upon the Peer’s gallery. This is a 
serious disadvantage for a Prime Minister, and has an importance infi- 
nitely greater than the fanciful objection to what Mr. Labouchere, in his 
strange jargon, calls a ‘‘ Peer Premier.”” If Lord Rosebery had had 
the training of Mr. Balfour, or even of Lord Salisbury, he would not 
have made the unfortunate slip which marred an otherwise splendid 
speech on his first appearance as head of the Government in the House 
of Lords. Only Peers accustomed to public speaking know the 
strength of the temptation to please an audience, and to conciliate 
their approval by flattering their susceptibilities. The obligations of 
responsible statesmanship impose a check upon it; and Lord Rosebery’s 
first indiscretion may prove to be his last. Considering how habitually 
indiscreet Lord Salisbury is, imagination boggles at what he would 
have been if he had never sat in the House of Commons. As an 
orator Lord Rosebery cannot be compared with Mr. Gladstone. Who 
can? But he has all the gifts that make the highest type of popular 
speaker. He has wit, he has eloquence, he has a sonorous and pene- 
trating voice, he has a keen and accurate sense of literary form. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, would not have designated him as his successor 
on account of these accomplishments alone. Nothing is more charac- 
teristic of Mr. Gladstone than his appreciation of what is substantial, 
as distinguished from what is superficial. Richly dowered himself 
with all the graces and ornaments of the scholar and the orator, it is 
moral courage and mental grasp that he really values in public affairs. 
When he made Mr. Asquith Home Secretary, the critics asked why a 
lawyer who had made so few speeches in the House of Commons 
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should be included in the Cabinet, and given one of the most arduous 
posts in it. Mr. Gladstone knows a man, and Mr. Asquith has 
abundantly justified his choice. 

The disadvantages of a Prime Minister in the House of Lords are 
obvious and undeniable. But there are some compensating advantages 
too often overlooked. To lead the House of Commons, especially 
with a small and composite majority, is enough to tax the resources 
and employ the ability of the ablest and most energetic man. A Prime 
Minister, if he is to justify his position and use his authority, should 
have as little as possible to do with anything beyond the general work 
of superintendence, with the special and continuous supervision of 
foreign affairs. When Lord Salisbury was Foreign Secretary, he had, 
of course, his own way at the Foreign Office, but still he was only 
a nominal Premier. When Mr. Gladstone was fighting his way through 
the House of Commons in charge of the Home Rule Bill, he could not 
exercise any effective control over the business of the Departments and 
the policy of the country. Lord Rosebery did as he pleased, and 
showed himself, beyond all doubt, the best Foreign Secretary since the 
days of Canning. Palmerston was equally clever; but his recklessness 
would have produced war in a week if the great Powers of Europe had 
been armed and organised as they are now. Ignorant people talk about 
Lord Rosebery’s intention of reverting to Palmerstonian methods. He 
probably would not if he could, and he certainly could not if he would. 
The conditions have so entirely changed that nature will bring back 
the Mastodon before diplomacy sees another Palmerston. Other critics, 
not quite so belated, have called Lord Rosebery a Jingo. Jingoism 
died and was buried in 1880, twelve months before the melancholy 
harlequin who had fostered and stimulated its unnatural growth. Lord 
Rosebery does not belong, like Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John 
Morley, to the Manchester School. He knows, or ought to know, that 
the enlightened and patriotic men who formed and sustained that great 
body of opinion saved the British Empire by protecting the Colonies 
against meddlesome and vexatious interference. But their work is 
done. Other times require other methods. The Colonies are now 

so powerful that the mere notion of coercing them is ludicrous. What 
they require now is not judicious neglect but sympathetic attention. 
Lord Rosebery’s worthy and genuine enthusiasm for the greatness of 
the Empire will make his Ministry popular wherever the British flag 
waves. 
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Lord Salisbury has been called a great Foreign Minister; but the 
praise comes from those whose flattery is not worth having because 
they know nothing about the subject. Lord Salisbury is a brilliant 
writer, and his despatches leave little to be desired in point of literary 
form; but he is not a strong man. Prince Bismarck took his 
measure at the Berlin Congress when he described him as a debater, 
and defined a debater as a man who went on discussing questions 
after they had been decided. He was quite satisfied when he 
had triumphantly confuted an adversary on paper, and allowed 
the baffled logician on ‘the other side to reap the fruits of 
practical victory. Lord Rosebery, with all his wit and eloquence, 
has not Lord Salisbury’s literary and scientific training. But he 
is no dreamer. He is essentially practical; a master of happy 
phrases, he never confounds them with facts. Lord Salisbury 
was a prudent minister, but he was also a timid one. Lord Rosebery, 
with all his native Scotch caution, is a courageous man. Diplomatists 
found him a model of courtesy, but they could never bully him or 
take him in. During the Siamese negotiations with France, when the 
conduct of the French Government made it almost impossible to keep 
the peace, Lord Rosebery did not budge an inch. He achieved his 
almost impossible task by the cool, gentle, inflexible firmness of self- 
conscious strength. Lord Rosebery never underrates difficulties— 
perhaps he sometimes overrates them, but they do not frighten him. 
It required the most strenuous exertions to get him into the Foreign 
Office in 1892; once there, he made himself felt. He imposed his 
will upon his colleagues, he insisted that due respect should be paid 
by every foreign nation to the just rights of this country, he redeemed 
the Liberal Party from the reproach of concentrating itself upon the 
Newcastle Programme and neglecting foreign affairs. 

Lord Rosebery has been amply rewarded for his fidelity to Liberal 
principles, and to the Liberal leader. Every temptation that could be 
offered to an ambitious man, confident in his own power, was laid before 
him in 1886, without avail. The Unionists would have done anything to 
get him. He might have asked his own terms. That is a simple historic 
fact, which might surely weigh with the most morbidly suspicious of 
Irish Nationalists. If anybody can complete Mr. Gladstone’s work of 
reconciling England to Home Rule, Lord Rosebery will doit. He 
can control masses of men, and he can influence the individual man. 
When Mr. Gladstone intimated his intention of retiring, his colleagues 
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would have no one except Lord Rosebery. They knew, as only they 
could’ know, his value in counsel, his staunchness, his absolute 
rectitude of purpose, his keenness of insight and clearness of foresight. 
He settled the Egyptian crisis in twenty-four hours. Lord Salisbury 
would be writing despatches about it now. Lord Rosebery is a true 
democrat in the sense of trusting the judgment of his countrymen. 
He is well known and highly respected by the working classes. But he 
recognises the truth of the Aristotelian maxim, that the middle 
class is the salvation of society. If the middle class were finally to 
desert the Liberal Party the loss would never be repaired. No 
party can capture the working men. The Conservative working 
man is always with us, and always will be. Parties ought not to 


coincide with classes. 
ALIQUIS. 


II. Lorp ROSEBERY’S OPPORTUNITIES. 


NEW Era and a New Man. Such is likely to be the summary 
A judgment of the historians on the eventful 3rd of March, 1894. 
It is a date that may bulk large in our chronicles, albeit it passed us 
by (as great things do when we see them very close) without attracting 
an undue amount of our attention. It marks the close of a long and 
crowded reign—the reign of Mr. Gladstone over the English Liberal 
Party. For more than the space of a generation that great 
personality has dominated and informed the political life of this 
country. There has been no influence at all comparable with his 
since Pitt resigned office ninety years ago. Mr. Gladstone has been 
something much more than the leader of a party. Since Lord 
Palmerston died he may be said to have been the party himself. 

No one on his own side has come within measurable distance of 
his stature. Nothing has been more remarkable than the extraordinary 
paucity of first-rate ability in the Liberal Party since the close of 
the sixties. Mr. Gladstone has stood alone, one of the “ giant race 
that lived before the flood,” amid the creatures of a lesser world; 
hence his strong and almost unquestioned influence over the minds 
of a free people, pulsing with new ideas and thrilling with the 
emotions of a time of revival and unrest. 


The vital revolutions of history are the silent ones :-— 


‘* When beggars die there are no comets seen, 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.’ 
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Not always. There are times when events that turn the currents 
of the ages come upon us almost unmarked. Such, it may be seen in 
due course, was the retirement of Mr. Gladstone at the beginning of 
March, 1894, and the succession of Lord Rosebery. Liberal public men 
and Liberal publicists have left it to their opponents to dwell on this 
text. They themselves find it more prudent to pretend that nothing 
is changed, except one or two places in the Cabinet. ‘“‘ We stand 
where we did,” said Lord Rosebery at the Foreign Office meeting. 
But he must know well enough—and he showed it a few hours 
later on that same eventful Monday—that they do not stand where 
they did. The very nomenclature of current politics negatives the 
assertion. The Party has been called ‘“ Gladstonian” these seven 
years past; that, indeed, has been the only correct name for it. 
But what is Gladstonism without Mr. Gladstone? Hamlet without 
the Prince, with a vengeance. The late Prime Minister was the 
tie that kept the discordant elements together. Take him away, 
and they begin to fall asunder. The Old Liberalism silenced, or 
driven to encamp on the outskirts of the Tory lines, will assert 
itself; the New Liberalism, that vitalised, organic growth of the 
times, is thirsting for the privileges of its vigorous adolescence; 
the Irish are once more angry, defiant, and suspicious ; and a whole 
group of new problems, which Mr. Gladstone in his autocratic 
majesty could wave aside, must be faced by his successor. 

Lord Rosebery’s comparative youthfulness almost of itself nega- 
tives the supposition that he is simply intending to fill, as best he 
can, the cast-off garments of his predecessor. A man of forty-six 
does not see eye to eye with a man of eighty-four; one whose 
boyhood and adolescence were nourished on the literature and 
philosophy of the ’fifties and ’sixties can scarcely regard political 
problems from the same point of view as one who was born before 
Herbert Spencer and in the same year as Darwin. Lord Rosebery is 
certainly destined to lead Liberalism out of the old groove Mr. Gladstone 
has worn for it ; to take it 

** Among new men, strange faces, other minds.”’ 


And this he can hardly help doing, whether he is conscious of it or 
not. 

There was an appearance of suddenness, of unexpectedness, about 
the recent change of Ministry which deceives superficial observers. To 
the common eye it looks—and was no doubt intended to look—like the 
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hasty and rather capricious resolve of a veteran leader, who had at last 
found the burden of office too much for him to bear. Mr. Gladstone, 
confronted with the grim reality of extreme old age and failing powers, 
throws up the leadership with a jerk, as it were; without consultation 
with his party, or even his colleagues, who are struck with consternation 
and surprise when the decision is sprung upon them. It is much to be 
doubted whether, so far as some of them are concerned, this surprise 
was quite so unaffected as the public believed. There are at least some 
indications that the coup had been maturing for some time past, and 
that Mr. Gladstone’s sudden discovery of his physical weakness was 
not the sole cause of his hasty withdrawal. The condition of his eyes 
may, indeed, have come only to accentuate the impatience with his 
position which he has had reason to feel for some time past. 

The secret history of the late crisis and of the Gladstonian Ministry 
is contained in a few letters and memoranda, and in notes of certain 
important private conversations. These documents are not likely to 
see the light for some years to come; it is possible that they may 
never do so. If ever they are published, they will disclose a curious 
and interesting series of events. They will not improbably show that 
from the formation of the Ministry, in the autumn of 1892, there was a 
dual element and a divided opinion in the Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone, 
with all his openness to new ideas and new impressions, has never 
shaken himself free from the traditions of his earlier days in his views 
as to the character and position of the men who’ should hold the 
highest places in the Executive Government. Any Cabinet of his 
making, if he were always free to satisfy himself, would probably 
be composed very much as follows:—An able lieutenant in the 
Commons; three or four of those highly respectable, rather elderly, 
generally ‘‘safe’’ mediocrities—the Dodsons, the Stansfields, the 
Mundellas, the Fowlers, the Childerses, and the like—for whom he 
has the curious tolerance not at all uncommon in a man of very com- 
manding abilities; and half-a-dozen great Whig peers, for whose 
position and now mythical “influence” Mr. Gladstone retains the 
exaggerated respect he brought down with him from the earlier years 
of the century. A Cabinet so constructed would have been eminently 
Gladstonian ; that is to say, there could hardly have been a man in it, 
or at any rate not more than one, who could or would have asserted his 
individuality against that of his Chief. And, in regard to policy, Mr. 
Gladstone could have made it what he pleased. 
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So far as the rank-and-file of the party and the outside public— 
whose ignorance of the real movement of politics is often amazing— 
were concerned, Mr. Gladstone might have come in with a Cabinet of 
political ghosts and political echoes. But other influences were at 
work. For one thing, certain of Mr. Gladstone’s particular associates 
and allies intimated very plainly that they were not inclined to join 
him unless the New Liberalism in home affairs and the Old Liberalism 
—which is almost identical with Conservatism—in foreign politics, 
were strongly represented in the Cabinet. The former condition was 
met by including in the Ministry some of those younger men who had 
come to the front in very recent years, and were much more in touch 
with the advanced and progressive wing of the Liberal Party than 
members of Mr. Gladstone’s former Cabinet were at all likely to be; 
and the other condition was fulfilled when Lord Rosebery was induced 
to accept the seals of the Foreign Office, with an understanding that 
he should have an absolutely free hand in the control of that 
department. Lord Rosebery was not anxious for the post; it was 
rumoured at the time, and has been rumoured since, that his 
reluctance was partially overcome by representations made to him 
from a very august quarter. It would be affectation to ignore these 
rumours. A certain section of the Radical Press were accustomed to 
sneer at Lord Rosebery, in the autumn of 1892, as the nominee of the 
Court. The sneer was unjust, and the ‘imputation ridiculous ; 
but there was no doubt some ground for the statement from which 
the perverse and ungenerous deduction was drawn. Her Majesty is 
far too thorough a mistress of Constitutional practice and etiquette to 
force any subordinate upon the Minister to whom she has committed 
the formation of a Cabinet; but her influence, when a Ministry is 
making, is rightly and constitutionally very great, and not even a 
statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s weight and calibre can afford to over- 
ride it. It is probably true that such influence as the Crown 
could legitimately bring to bear was used to make Lord 
Rosebery a member of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. Nor is this sur- 
prising. Lord Rosebery is a persona gratissima with the Court. Her 
Majesty regards him with respect and esteem. With other members 
of the Royal Family he is on terms of close intimacy. His visits to 
Sandringham have of late been frequent, and it is an open secret that 
for some time a project for his marriage to a royal Princess has been, 
at least, under consideration. Moreover, confidence is felt in a states- 
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man whose foreign policy has been learnt in the school of Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield, rather than in that of Lord Gran- 
ville and Mr. Gladstone—which has not unnaturally been regarded 
with suspicion and distrust by those whose main object in politics it 
must always be to maintain the Imperial greatness and dignity of 
Britain. In fine, these various influences combined to induce Mr. 
Gladstone to place Lord Rosebery on his Cabinet in a semi-independent 
and quite unique position. 

The Cabinet entered upon political life strongly animated by two 
different currents of feeling. Mr. Gladstone has an astonishing capacity 
for sutrendering himself for the time being to the absolute bondage of a 
single prevailing idea or opinion, which, “‘like Aaron’s serpent, swallows 
all the rest.”” For some years past he has been dominated by the desire to 
give Home Rule to Ireland; and he returned to office in 1892 with the 
determination, which had ripened under opposition to an almost savage 
intensity, to force Home Rule upon the rebellious and recalcitrant 
majority of the English people. Compared with this every other 
question faded into insignificance in his mind, and he would probably 
have let the whole Newcastle Programme and all the promised domestic 
reforms go by the board, if by so doing he could bring this darling 
object of his old age a fewsteps nearer. Several of his colleagues were 
disposed to support him. Mr. Morley has the credit of assisting Mr. 
Gladstone to “ findsalvation,”’ and he has never wavered in his devotion 
to the principle. Sir William Harcourt has accepted it with the zeal 
of a late and reluctant convert. Lord Spencer is an ardent Home 
Ruler—if ardent is an adjective that can be properly applied to Lord 
Spencer under any circumstances. Two or three of the other members 
of the Cabinet—those of them more particularly who were conscious that 
they would not have been there at all but for Mr. Gladstone’s pre- 
ference for well-conducted mediocrity—were ready to support 
the Prime Minister in his views as to the paramount importance 
of satisfying Ireland with a native parliament. But there were 
some of the ministers who were unable to take this line. They had 
come into office pledged, indeed, to support a Home Rule scheme, 
and they were prepared to do their best to pass the Bill which Mr. 
Gladstone introduced last Session; but they were not disposed to 
postpone English reforms indefinitely in order to carry on a perpetual 
and, perhaps, hopeless struggle on behalf of the Irish Nationalists. 
The latter Party could hardly complain that it had not received its full 
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share of attention from English Liberals during the spring and summer 
of 1893. It was represented to Mr. Gladstone by certain of his 
colleagues that in 1894 English Liberals might very reasonably expect 
to have something done for themselves, more particularly in the 
direction of those reforms which so many of them had been awaiting 
with impatience. Mr. Gladstone received their remonstrances with a 
very ill-grace, and it is probable that something like a threat of resigna- 
tion on the part of one important member of the Cabinet was necessary 
before he would consent to lay Home Rule on the shelf, even for the 
time. 

This brought out one cause of difference between what may be 
called the two parties in the Cabinet—the true Gladstonians and the 
Reformers; and it will, no doubt, be found, when certain ministerial 
escritoires are ransacked for the benefit of posterity, that Lord 
Rosebery threw his influence on the side of the latter. He has never 
had any real sympathy with Home Rule, and certainly has no sort of 
wish to see those progressive reforms in which he is keenly interested 
blocked by this “Irish incubus.” But there was another cause of 
dissension in the Ministry. Most the ministers were highly indulgent 
to that .Little England policy, which produced some inglorious and 
disastrous episodes during Mr. Gladstone’s second Administration ; 
one or two were as seriously anxious to maintain the greatness 
and dignity of the Empire as any Tory or Jingo could be. The line 
of cleavage here followed generally that already traced. Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Morley and the “ moderate” Peers were on one side; 
Lord Rosebery, ardently supported by some of the younger and more 
advanced Ministers, on the other. There was a serious dissension 
over the question of Uganda, in which Lord Rosebery decisively 
negatived the policy of “Scuttle” in spite of the Premier’s protest. 
The dispute came to something like a head at the beginning 
of the winter when the question of the new Naval Programme arose. 
Sir William Harcourt, anxious about his Budget; Mr. Morley, who 
thinks soldiers and sailors children of whatever philosophical 
abstraction corresponds to the devil; and Mr. Gladstone himself, 
were impatient of the large demands made by the official experts 
at Whitehall, and energetically supported the Press. But here 
an unpleasant check awaited the late Premier. Lord Spencer, who is 
a conscientious man when he sees his way clear (which does not often 
happen), was strongly impressed by the unimpeachable evidence of 
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our naval deficiencies laid before him by his skilled advisers. He 
insisted that an adequate provision must be made in the estimates, 
cost what it might, and Mr. Gladstone, weakened by the deflection of 
his favourite influential Whig Peer, had to yield. How near the Ministry 
was to a split on this question a few months ago may probably be 
known some day; and then, too, it may be discovered how strained 
the relations between Mr. Gladstone and some of his younger 
colleagues had grown when the course of business during the present 
Session came to be discussed. 

That Mr. Gladstone's retirement is a confession of defeat would be 
too hard a thing to say ; but it is likely enough that he has been deeply 
chagrined and disappointed by the series of events here outlined, 
and by the revelation that to insist on the fulfilment of what he 
regarded as his pledge to the Irish members would probably lead to 
the break-up of his Cabinet. The trouble in his eyes, no doubt, added 
to a certain feeling of weakness and discouragement, natural enough 
even in that indomitable soul after seventy years of colossal and 
unceasing labour. Had all been going smoothly he would probably 
have found a sufficient reserve of physical vigour to carry him through 
at least another Session; as it was, he may have come somewhat 
hastily to the not ungenerous conclusion that it was time his hand 
quitted the helm he could no longer manage with the old mastery and 
ease. 

Lord Rosebery may have accepted office with the sincere desire 
to make as few changes as possible in the character and policy, but 
he must be aware that the changes are inevitable. His views of 
public affairs are in many respects the antithesis of Mr. Gladstone's. 
On three points at least the contrast between the two Premiers is 
marked—Home Rule, Foreign Policy, and Social Reform. On the 
first Lord Rosebery has professed himself ready to carry on Mr. 
Gladstone’s work, but nothing he has ever done or said shows that 
he understands it in Mr. Gladstone’s sense. His famous speech 
on the Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill was in no real sense 
Separatist ; and his still more famous remarks on the ‘‘ Conversion of 
England” in the House of Lords on the very morrow of his accession, 
practically gave up the centre of the Gladstonian contention. 
It has been deemed advisable to explain this startling declaration 
away; but whether the phrase slipped out accidentally in the heat 
of debate or not its importance as an indication of Lord Rosebery’s 
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sentiments on this subject cannot be over-estimated. On Foreign 
Policy it needs no demonstration that Mr. Gladstone and his late 
‘‘Tory Prime Minister for Foreign Affairs” are wide asunder as the 
poles; and in respect to Social Reform, while Lord Rosebery has 
thrown himself into the forward movement of the New Radicalism 
with the greatest energy, Mr. Gladstone has never done anything to 
show that he takes a particular interest in subjects which hardly 
emerged in practical politics till he had passed the allotted span of 
human life. 

But the most striking feature in the public career of Lord 
Rosebery is his attitude towards questions which Mr. Gladstone has 
never found time or inclination to touch. The Prime Minister is an 
Imperialist and a Federalist. No one has spoken more freely of our 
responsibilities as an Empire, or has recognised more fully- that we 
cannot shirkthem. Butif he is a staunch upholder of the greatness and 
unity of the Empire, he is also a believer in local self-government. In one 
word, his idea for the Empire is Federalism ; his idea for the State is 
Municipalism. And if he gets his opportunities there will not be 
much doubt that he will attempt to develop the Constitution on these 
lmes. The aim is ‘“ Home Rule all round” in the very widest sense 
—Home Rule for London, Home Rule for Wales, Home Rule for 
Scotland, Ireland, England, and the Colonies; with a great Federal 
Chamber to correct and control all the self-administering units. 

Will he get his opportunities? The answer to that question 
depends on many factors that are difficult to be estimated. One, 
and not the least obscure, is his own character. In many ways it is 
an enigma. He has been before the public some twenty years ; but 
the country, though it has an instinctive feeling (very strikingly 
manifested in the general chorus of approval which greeted his advent 
to power) that he is a strong and wise man, knows little of him. It 
does not know him well enough as yet to recognise what seem curious 
contradictions. An aristocrat of the aristocrats, he yet has a tolerance, 
if not a liking, for democracy. His fastidious reserve has not 
prevented him from impressing himself upon the masses as many 
statesmen (Lord Salisbury, for instance) never succeeded in doing. 
He is somewhat shy, with a certain Aauteur in his manner; but 
he made himself the idol of the Labour members and the 
small tradesmen of the County Council. Mr. Burns admires 
him; Mr. Benn swears by him. With that distinct tendency to 
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cynicism which comes naturally enough to many witty men of culture, 
he has, nevertheless, a singular faculty of enchaining the imagination 
of the sentimentalists. Mr. Labouchere, who hates sentiment, cannot 
endure him; but Mr. T. P. O’Connor and the fiery young bloods of the 
Daily Chronicle would spill their last drop of ink in his cause. Whether 
he has the passionate intensity of purpose, the unflinching determination, 
and the masterful will that go to make a great leader, time must show. 
But this much is certain of him. He isa man of great ability, well- 
informed, well-read, a fluent and finished writer, a very brilliant speaker, 
with a most happy knack of epigramand aphorism. His tact is a pro- 
verb: it is based not so much on geniality—for Lord Rosebery, though 
he can be charming to his friends, is not exactly genial—as on 
an extraordinary quickness of perception and a wide knowledge of many 
men, many things, and many cities. Perhaps, too, he owes something 
to a training on the turf—that admirable school for teaching the 
science of human nature. It is one of the contradictions of a complex 
character that this refined and fastidious student, who would spend a 
morning over his books rather than in the stubble fields or on the 
heather any day, can be roused to enthusiasm by a good race as he 
can be by hardly anything else, except politics. At any rate, Lord 
Rosebery has one essential qualification forruleand command. Under 
his light, easy manner, he takes himself quite seriously. He is ambitious, 
and he knows that high destinies are before him, and that the splendid 
position which he has gained may be only the beginning of a great 
career; and he will not miss his chances if energy, industry, and 
resourcefulness can bring him them. 
OUTIS. 
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“T “HE ordinary Englishman, who lives at home at ease and surveys 

a the world only as it is pictured to him in his morning paper, 
has but a very faint idea of the continuous struggle that is going on 
upon the distant confines of the Empire. There, in spite of the fact 
that we are conventionally supposed to be at peace throughout the 
world, a day seldom passes without some shots being fired in anger 
and some blood being shed; and, although we in England often hear 
little more than the vaguest rumours of these events, they are none the 
less important in their bearing upon the extension and consolidation 
of Greater Britain, and, as a rule, none the less creditable to the 
devotion, resourcefulness, and heroism of the handful of our country- 
men who are concerned in them. 

Campaigns of the first, and even of the second and third classes, 
are systematically chronicled at the time by the special correspondent, 
and subsequently in the Annual Register and the pages of every school 
history. Campaigns of the fourth class fail sometimes to obtain the 
attention of the special correspondent, yet they live, less brilliantly, in 
despatches, and, if they never get into school histories, at least find 
themselves briefly mentioned in bulkier ones. But campaigns of the 
fifth and sixth classes, besides being beneath the notice of the special 
correspondent and the school history, almost escape the eye of the 
specialist. The despatches relating to them are not deemed by a 
busy and economical Government department to be worthy of trans- 
lation to print ; no honours, medals, or promotions are bestowed upon 
those who have taken part in them; and, six months after they are 
over, no member of the Administration, at the behest of which they 
have been conducted, remembers anything at all about them. In the 
fifth or sixth class of British campaigns may be ranked the succession of 
small operations which, during the past year, have not only contributed 
to the pacification of one of the most promising districts in Central 
Africa, but have also dealt a deadly blow at the inland slave trade, and 
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have avenged in a remarkably complete and dramatic manner a most 
scoundrelly and treacherous deed of blood. 

It was in 1891 that Captain Cecil Maguire, commanding the troops 
in British Central Africa, was entrapped and killed by Makanjira, the 
most powerful slave-trading chief on the south-eastern shore of Nyasa. 
From the day of the disaster to Captain Maguire and his little party, 
steady preparations began for the punishment of Makanjira, the defi- 
nite assertion of British supremacy at the southern end of the Lake 
and throughout the surrounding territories, and the suppression of 
slave trading in those districts. But, since it was very justly felt that 
nothing decisive could be effected upon the shores of an inland sea 
until the control of that sea had been obtained ; since the control of 
Nyasa could not be obtained without the assistance of armed steam 
vessels; since no craft of that description were, or could be con- 
structed, upon the Lake; and since, moreover, not so much as a boat 
could, owing to the rapids, pass from the Zambesi, up the Shiré, into 
the Lake, preparations were necessarily slow. In the meantime, 
Captain, now Major, Johnson, of the Indian Army, succeded Captain 
Maguire, and was reinforced by Lieutenant, now Captain, Edwards, 
who took out with him from India about one hundred picked Sikhs. 

The necessary preparations had to be made in England as well as 
in India and Africa, and by the naval as well as by the military 
department. Messrs. Yarrow, of Poplar, who had already constructed 
for the service of the Zambesi the two stern-wheel gunboats, ‘‘ Mos- 
quito,”’ and ‘“* Herald,”* were ordefed to build three other craft which. 
though smaller than, and differing from, the two first, should resemble 
them in the particular of being capable of being taken to pieces and 
so transported overland. One of these, the ‘ Dove,’ a paddle- 
steamer of 20 tons displacement, and 50 indicated horse-power, 
measuring 60 ft. long by 16 ft. broad, was designed for the service of 
the Upper Shiré above the rapids. The other two, the ‘‘ Adventure” 
and the “‘ Pioneer,” screw steamers of 35 tons displacement and 80 
indicated horse-power, were designed to serve upon Lake Nyasa. 
After having been built, put together, and tried in the Thames, the 


* It was the ** Mosquito’’ which recently fired upon the Portuguese at Tete, on 
the Zambesi. She and the “ Herald ” constitute the only British force now on the 
Upper Zambesi. Each carries six 3-pr. quick-firing guns and eight *45 in. machine 
guns, but the boilers of the vessels are sadly exposed, and it would be risky to take 
them into action against a foe provided with artillery. 
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three little vessels were taken to pieces again, and shipped in numerous 
transverse sections, each of manageable weight, to Chindé, at the 
Chindé mouth of the Zambesi, where they arrived in October, 1892. 
There they were temporarily delayed owing to typical British lack of 
forethought. There were no British lighters in which the bulky 
sections could be towed up the river, and neither the ‘* Herald” 
nor the ‘“ Mosquito’’—the only British vessels on the spot—was 
capable of taking the materials on board. But, fortunately, it chanced 
that the German Anti-Slavery Society’s expedition, under Major von 
Wissmann, was at that moment in the mouth of the Zambesi. It 
had with it the sections of a gunboat for use on the northern end of 
Nyasa, and two large steel lighters, whereon these sections and other 
stores were stowed. And it happened that, while the British Expedition 
was at a standstill for lack of lighters, the German Expedition was 
equally at a standstill for lack of a tug that could breast the stream. 
The senior British naval officer, Lieutenant (now Commander) 
Robertson, of the “‘ Herald,” at once seized his opportunity, and offered 
to tow up the lighters upon condition that they should be afterwards 
lent to him for the transport of the sections of the British boats. The 
terms were, of course, accepted, and by January 2oth, 1893, all the 
materials were landed at Ishikwawa, 300 miles from Chindé, and just 
below the commencement of the Shiré rapids. Lieutenant Edwards, 
with a huge party of porters and a number of rough waggons, presently 
proceeded thither, and by March 15th began to despatch the first loads 
overland, by way of Blantyre, to Mpimbi above the rapids. The 
distance is 80 miles, the road is bad, and between Ishikwawa and 
Blantyre it rises 4,000 feet in four miles. Although each waggon load 
was pulled by go toiling Angoni, it was only with immense difficulty 
that the overland transfer was accomplished. On April 15th, however, 
all the loads were at Mpimbi, and Lieutenant ‘Robertson, R.N., having 
also gone thither with six naval artificers, two artificers who had been 
sent out by Messrs. Yarrow, and six Indian riveters, began on April 
25th to reconstruct the ‘‘ Dove,” which was launched on May 3oth, 
and subsequently did a successful trial. Early in the following month, 
having been already commissioned as one of Her Majesty’s ships, and 
manned by naval officers and bluejackets, she steamed up to Fort 
Johnson, which is built upon a sandbank, opposite Mponda’s town, 
and not far from the point where the Shiré issues from Lake Nyasa; 


and on June 17th, with Lieutenant Robertson in command, and 
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Lieutenant Edwards, Commander of the Fort, Baron von Eltz, of the 
Wissmann Expedition ¢which had in the meantime collapsed), and Mr. 
Nicoll, Collector of the South Nyasa District, on board, she again 
got up steam, and, for the first time, showed the White Ensign on 
the great Lake. 

While the “ Pioneer ’’ and ‘‘ Adventure” were being similarly com- 
pleted, Major Johnson, with 80 Sikhs, was engaged in the construction 
of a strong fort on the Chesa Pass over the Mlanji Mountains. 
That Pass had been the chief, if not the only, slave route between the 
Shiré Highlands and Portuguese territory, and it was determined to 
seal it up as securely as possible. The Fort, when built, was called 
Fort Lister, and there, not long afterwards, Major Johnson was 
wounded, and narrowly escaped assassination by one Matawiri, an 
agent of a local chief named Nyaserera. But that, as Mr. Kipling 
might say, is another story. It need only be here said that Nyaserera 
was presently punished by Lieutenant Edwards. 

The gunboats being ready, the next necessity was more men. These, 
in the shape of 100 Sikhs, were expected to arrive from India in October, 
and, while they were being waited for, there occurred an event which, 
for a time, seemed as if it might render useless all the preparations 
that had been made. : 

On the night of June 25th the original Makanjira, who had been 
responsible for the death of Captain Maguire, the murder of the 
British envoys, MacEwen and Dr. Boyce, and various other atrocities, 
sat drinking pombé with his son Zarafi. The details of the quarrel 
that arose between them have not been ascertained, but it appears 
that, in the course of a very heated argument, Zarafi shot his father 
dead and assumed the chieftainship. Seeing that Zarafi was generally 
imagined to be in favour of complete submission to Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, C.B., Her Majesty's Commissioner, it was at first 
supposed that the tragedy would make for peace, and that even if 
Zarafi did not at once ‘‘come in,” he would do so, as soon as he saw 
that the British were becoming strong upon the Lake, and would 
tolerate no further nonsense. But it presently became evident that 
the new Makanjira was as intractable as the old; and therefore the 
arrival of the 100 additional Sikhs, under Lieutenant Manning, early 
in October, was very welcome. 

This substantial reinforcement was met at Chiromo, near the junction 
of the Shiré and the Ruo, by Lieutenant Edwards, who had been sent 
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down by Major Johnson to take command and to conduct the 
detachment and the porters carrying the baggage to Fort Lister. 
Makanjira’s punishment, so long unavoidably postponed, would 
probably have very speedily followed but for the events which 
happened on the march up. 

On October 5th the force set out for the Fort. It consisted of 
Lieutenants Edwards and Manning, Mr. Glave, an English traveller, 
an Indian hospital assistant, roo Sikhs, ro Indian camp-followers, and 
483 porters. On October goth, when the caravan reached the 
Bradshaw Estate, Mr. Bell, Collector of the Mlanji district, was met. 
He explained that two Yao chiefs, Mkanda and Kada, had refused to 
pay taxes, and that, as it was desirable that he should make them a 
visit, he wished for an escort. He continued with the party until the 
Likabula River was reached. There, leaving the main body to 
proceed, Lieutenants Edwards and Manning, Messrs. Bell and Glave, 
and 25 Sikhs turned aside up a steep hill to Mkanda’s village, a group 
of about roo houses, closely surrounded by other villages, and lying 
1,500 feet above the plain. The people, all armed, were obviously 
hostile. Nevertheless, the British officers entered the village alone. 
A drunken man came out to parley, and was informed that, if taxes 
were not paid, the village would be burnt. No notice being taken of 
this ultimatum, and darkness coming on, a heap of cut grass was lighted 
as a reminder, whereupon the natives fired. At once the little party 
charged through the village, cleared it, and burnt it, and then rejoined 
the caravan, word of what had happened being sent on to Major John- 
son at Fort Lister. It was suggested to Mr. Bell that after what had been 
done, the neighbouring mission station and the local planters’ houses 
might require protection, but the Collector apprehended no danger and 
seemed to consider that no guard was necessary. The caravan, there- 
fore, continued its march, being at ‘first occasionally fired at by an 
unseen foe, who evidently believed that the movement of the force was 
really a retreat; but when Kada, who gave no trouble, had been visited, 
the party, without further adventure, arrived at Fort Lister, and 
began the final preparations for the chastisement of Makanjira and his 
allies. On October 12th, however, it was reported that, in retaliation 
for what had been done at Mkanda’s, that chief’s people had attacked 
the mission station and burnt the school-house, the missionaries, Dr. 
Robertson and Messrs. Currie and Hurd, barely escaping with their 
lives. These gentlemen had not applied to Fort Lister or to the cara- 
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van for a guard, and, as they had with them 12 rifles and 4,000 rounds 
of ammunition, and made no fight, their conduct is not easily 
explained. Within an hour and a half of the receipt of the news at 
Fort Lister, a punitive expedition, consisting of Major Johnson, 
Captain Edwards, Lieutenant Manning, 98 Sikhs, roo porters, a 
hospital assistant, and a seven-pounder, started for Mkanda’s district. 
Mr. Bradshaw, from his estate, Mount Lion, had promised to join 
with a body of Atonga, and, on the 13th, Major Johnson, Captain 
Edwards, and 4o Sikhs left camp to look for him. They were quickly 
attacked, and not being prepared to carry Mkanda’s village at once, 
they withdrew. This second supposed retreat no doubt greatly 
encouraged the Yaos; but, on the 14th, they were taught a lesson. 
After a bit of severe fighting, in which nearly everyone engaged had 
several narrow escapes, though only one Sikh was actually hit, the village 
was taken, and it was burnt on the 15th. On that and the following 
day half Mkanda’s country was, in Major Johnson’s words “ cleared 
out,” and on the evening of the 16th the party returned to Fort 
Lister. On October 27th, Major Johnson, Captain Edwards, and 10g 
Sikhs departed again, this time, it was hoped by all, for the punishment 
of Makanjira and for nothing else; yet once more delay became 
necessary. 

For some time past the chief Jumbe, of Kota-Kota, on the western 
shore of Nyasa, has been the good friend of the British. He is an 
intelligent and well-meaning man, and influential in his sphere, but 
somewhat too old, perhaps, for his position. His capital is a large place 
of about 2,000 houses at the head of a pleasant bay, the shores of which 
are lined with lime trees and cocoa-nut palms. The surrounding land, 
at a distance of a few miles, is rather highly cultivated, and rice and 
other grains do well there. Taking advantage of the postponement of 
operations against him, Makanjira, perhaps with a view to strengthening 
his own defensive position, as well as in order to secure on the west 
of the Lake facilities for the carrying on of his slave traffic, had stirred 
up against Jumbe one of the latter’s sub-chiefs named Kiwaura, who 
held in force against his suzerain the strong town of Kisamba. 
Jumbe, unassisted, had pressed the rebel considérably, but, being 
unable to seize his stronghold, applied for help. Kisamba is about 
three miles inland from Kota-Kota, off which place, on November 6th, 
_ appeared the African Lakes Co.’s steamer ‘*‘ Domira,”’ having on board 
her the expeditionary force for which Jumbe had begged. Everyone 
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was landed on that day or early the following morning, and on the 8th, 
under Major Johnson and Captain Edwards—Lieutenant Robertson, 
R.N. (by that time commanding the ‘‘ Adventure ’’), Surgeon Harper, 
R.N., and others being also present—the party advanced. It con- 
sisted of ror Sikhs with two seven-pounders, ro trained Makua (native) 
gunners, and a horde of Jumbe’s people, the last-named being got up 
for war tegardless of expense, and looking very fierce. The place was 
surrounded by a strong, loop-holed wall, and protected on rear and 
right by marshes. The seven-pounders soon set the houses on fire, and 
this so much inspirited Jumbe’s braves that they made a lame attempt 
to storm, but fell back before a very few shots from the walls. A 
little later a man came out to parley, under a flag of truce, but the inter- 
view was without result, and Captain Edwards was presently ordered 
to clear the ditch and walls, and to enter'the place. This he did only 
to find that the enemy had retired into a species of interior walled 
town to the northward. As soon as the conflagration in the outer 
town had sufficiently died down, he advanced over the hot embers, 
and. fairly carried the inner town by assault, having only two 
casualties, yet killing at least a hundred of the foe. Almost at the 
same time, Major Johnson got in on the left flank of the position, and 
all was then soon over. A number of slaves, many bales of cloth, 
60 barrels of powder, and 13 tusks of ivory were taken, and amongst 
the dead was the rebel Kiwaura. Jumbe was overjoyed, and at once 
engaged to furnish 1,000 armed porters for future service; but far 
more important results than this were attained by the action. A 
troublesome slave-raiding centre was broken up; the road along the 
Lake shore was made safe; the route through Kota-Kota to Moero 
ahd the Congo was opened ;, and a well-disposed subject chief was 
made paramount on the western side of the Lake. 

One of Makanjira’s aiders and abettors having thus been crushed, 
it was deemed advisable to crush another before dealing with the 
principal culprit and peace-breaker. This time the offender was a 
woman,—no less important a personage than Kaluunda, Makanjira’s 
mother. She ruled the land on the west coast, about Mount Rifu and 
Leopard Bay, and she was known to have with her a slave caravan 
which was awaiting an opportunity to cross to her son’s place on the 
other side. The expedition was conveyed in H.M. ships ‘‘ Adventure” 
and ‘‘ Pioneer,” and in the Lake Company’s steamers ‘* Domira ” and 
‘“‘Tlala,” and was accompanied by Mr. H. H. Johnston, C.B., in 
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person. The gunboats pitched and rolled excessively, there being a 
heavy sea on the Lake, and the Sikhs were much inconvenienced. On 
November 14th the flotilla reached Rifu Bay, on the beach of which 
a dhow (sunk next day) was lying. While the “ Pioneer ’’ covered the 
landing, the ‘‘ Adventure”’ steamed round the point so as to take the 
town in flank. She soon set the place on fire, and the enemy, 
immediately after the Sikhs had got ashore, retired along the coast to 
a mountainous position on the north point of Leopard Bay, where, 
though they could not be attacked, they were effectually blockaded on 
the land-side by native allies under the chiefs Jumbe and Pemba. To 
succour his now sorely-pressed mother, Makanjira sent over a dhow, 
which, in the night of the r4th, eluded the “ Pioneer,”’ and ran herself 
ashore close under Kaluunda’s fastness. This dhow brought 40 
men, and was designed to carry back Kaluunda and the slaves in the 
caravan; but Lieutenant Villiers, R.N., of the “‘ Pioneer,’ steamed in 
and, under a brisk fire, and in spite of attempted treachery, destroyed 
it. Kaluunda and all her people, together with the caravan and a 
great quantity of ivory, subsequently surrendered. The caravan con- 
sisted of three Arabs and 145 slaves. These might not have been 
captured if the attack on Kaluunda had been delayed. The proper 
chief of Rifu, Kisembe, was reinstated by Mr. H. H. Johnston. The 
next rendezvous of the expedition was made at Monkey Bay, an 
arm of the western side of the Lake, about 1,200 yards long and 800 
yards broad, having something of the appearance of a Norwegian fjord. 
On the sandy beach at the upper end are two buildings, one belonging to 
the Admiralty and the other tothe African Lakes Company. The place 
is the chief wooding station for all the steamers on the Lake. Here 
also are kept the large river barges belonging to the Administfation. 
Some of them were borrowed for the purpose of landing the troops, 
and a nine-pounder and two seven-pounders were distributed among 
them. At midnight on November 18th, the flotilla, with these boats 
in tow, weighed, and by sunrise next morning it was off the low-ly1 
shores of Makanjira’s long-threatened territory. Further inland, it 
country rose into swelling downs, from the highest parts of which the‘ 
smoke of watch-fires announced that the British had at length come. 
The landing, all details of which had been carefully pre-arranged 
by Major Johnson and the naval officers, was not opposed, but, by 
way of precaution, the “ Adventure” and “ Pioneer” first shelled the 
shore for half an hour. The troops advanced in skirmishing order for 
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about 600 yards, saluted by only a few shots, and then, an advanced 
party being posted, halted until the guns and ammunition were brought 
up. During this interval firing began again, but was checked by a few 
volleys, until Captain Edwards, who was in command at the front, was 
rejoined by Major Johnson witha seven-pounder. A few shells from this 
dislodged a considerable body of men from behind a sheltering clump 
of bananas. An entrenched camp was then formed near the shore, 
and completed by 4 p.m. The town, a very large one, lay to the front 
of the attack. Behind it and around it were villages. Just to the 
left of the landing-place was the tomb of the original Makanjira, and 
between the camp and the town were, first, sand dunes, and then a 
marshy tract covered with maize, the distance being in all about a 
mile. The nine-pounder and the two seven-pounders were placed in 
position in the camp, and a lively fire was kept up from them, and the 
Nordenfelts of the gunboats in the Bay, upon the town and some nearer 
detached buildings, the very first shot fired by Major Johnson setting 
fire to the royal tomb, which lay in the line which had been decided 
upon for the advance, and which, therefore, was well out of the way, 
even if it had commemorated a far better man than the old Makanjira. 
The night was quiet, but in the morning it was found that the enemy 
had been within 150 yards of the entrenchment, and had left behind 
them a flag which may have been intended as a symbol of defiance. 

At 6 a.m. on the 2oth, Major Johnson, Captain Edwards, the 
hospital assistant, 77 Sikhs, 8 Makua gunners, some Makua boatmen, 
-and some Atongas carrying ammunition for a seven-pounder, moved out 
of camp, leaving behind Mr. H. H. Johnston, the Commissioner, Mr. 
Alfred Sharpe, the Vice-Consul, Dr. Watson, and 36 Sikhs. Major 
Johnson took charge of the gun, and Captain Edwards of the men, 
who were divided into three sections, one of which skirmished in front. 
At 800 yards from the town, Major Johnson halted with the seven-pounder 
and opened fire, and the Sikhs poured in several volleys. There being 
no reply, the force again advanced, skirting the marsh and keeping it 
on its right. At 400 yards from the town, where the advance was 
in low, tangled jungle, and between the marsh and some dense 
woods, fire was opened on it from all sides. Another halt was 
ordered, and volleys were directed into the jungle in front and the 
maize to the right, but the firing continued, especially from the jungle, 
and from that part of the town lying to the right front. No. 1 section 
pushed through the jungle and found beyond it a large village strongly 
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held. The Sikhs took up a good position and returned the fire with 
which their appearance had been greeted. The other companies and 
the gun devoted their attention to the town, part of which was soon 
burning. Sections 2 and 3 were then ordered to advance and to line 
a little crest close under the nearest houses and about 150 yards from 
a baobab clump in which lay a considerable number of the enemy ; 
but although the immediate effect of these movements was to cause the 
Yao fire to lessen, it soon recovered itself, and, indeed, became 
warmer than ever. Major Johnson, therefore, brought the gun up to 
the crest, where Captain Edwards had begun to extend to the ‘left. 
Taking advantage of the unsupported advance, the Yaos literally sur- 
rounded the party, which, for a short time, was in a by nomeans pleasant 
situation. Major Johnson had to wheel round the gun and to throw 
shell into the jungle through which he hadcome. Captain Edwards kept 
up a fire simultaneously to his front and to his left. Men had begun 
to drop, and the enemy seemed to be in capital heart. But Lieu- 
tenant Robertson, of the ‘“‘ Adventure,” fortunately noticed the firing 
in the rear of the advance, and, steaming in as close as he could to 
the shore, worked his Nordenfelts upon the foe as hard as he possibly 
could, drove the enemy out of the jungle, and so saved the situation. 
In the meantime, Havildar Uttam Singh, who was in charge of No. 1 
Section, detached to the left of the main body, had kept his men 
splendidly in hand, and, though attacked in flank, did not for an 
instant allow his attention to be diverted from the village in front. 
It was well that he acted as he did, for the ammunition of the main 
body had begun to fail and more had to be sent for. While it was 
on its way Captain Edwards volunteered to burn two huts which 
masked Major Johnson’s fire, and which stood not more than about 
80 yards from the baobab clump. The enemy did their best to hit 
him but failed, and he got back in safety, after having set the huts 
on fire. Presently Mr. Sharpe himself arrived with more ammunition, 
and returning at once to camp opened fire from it with the nine-pounder. 
After a very heavy fire had been kept up for ten minutes, Sections 2 
and 3 fixed bayonets, and with a great shout charged into the baobabs, 
from which the enemy bolted. All the houses on the left were then 
ordered to be burnt, right up to the downs. Here an extraordinary 
instance of good shooting occurred. Captain Edwards, who with 
Section No. 2 was doing this disagreeable work, saw a number 
of men collected in the verandah of a large house, which he 
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judged to be almost out of range. Nevertheless, he halted his 
Sikhs, directed extreme elevation to be given, and sent two volleys 
towards the verandah. Five men fell. Later, when the house 
was reached, it was found that nearly every bullet must have 
struck the verandah, which was absolutely riddled. The actual 
fight lasted about three and a half hours. Desultory firing went on 
for some time afterwards. That day between 4,000 and 5,000 houses 
were burnt ; about 10,000 more were burnt subsequently ; and so this 
nest of robbers was rooted out. Nor was that all. The “ Pioneer,” as 
soon as the town had been fired, cruised away to the northward, and 
was so fortunate as to find and cut out successfully, under a heavy fire, 
the only dhow on the Lake that, after the operations at Kaluunda’s, 
remained in the hands of the slavers. All this cost no more to the 
attack than five men wounded. Makanjira fled into Portuguese 
territory, and, close to the spot where his father’s men had killed 
Captain Cecil Maguire, Fort Maguire has since been erected. The 
Commissioner formally hoisted the flag there on November 26th, and 
named the place, the field guns firing a salvo and the guard of honour 
a royal salute; and so the avenging of a brave man and the crushing of 
an evil cause were completed. During this little campaign the more 
troublesome natives naturally took advantage of the absence of the 
troops, and committed several robberies and murders in the Shiré 
Highlands. A chief named Mitochi and his people were discovered to 
be the chief culprits, and, after the fall of Makanjira, were duly punished 
by an expedition under Lieutenant Manning from Fort Lister; 
and thus the year ended in comparative peace, and with brighter 
prospects for Nyasaland than the country has ever before known. 
In January, Major Johnson returned to India, leaving Captain Edwards 
in command of the troops. 

In the latter half of 1893 especially the general advance of the 
district was very marked. Many new white men—planters, merchants, 
missionaries, and administrative officials—arrived, and fresh ground 
was opened up in every direction. There is no lack of soil suitable 
for coffee growing, #but cultivation is immensely hampered by the 
difficulty of obtaining labour, and this labour difficulty will have to be 


faced Another pressing difficulty is transport. A meeting of planters 
at Blantyre on October 13th was held to consider the feasibility of 
building a light cheap railway from the Lake to some point below the 
Shiré rapids. This, which is greatly needed, would not only solve the 
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transport difficulty, but would also partially solve the labour question 
by setting free for field work many of the numerous men who are now 
solely occupied as porters. Yet another great want is more light draught 
vessels for transport on the Lower Shiré and the Zambesi. These 
streams are often very shallow in places, and only craft specially 
designed for the purpose. and drawing, when empty, but a few inches 
of water, are of much permanent use upon them. Owing to lack of 
such vessels, commerce in the Chindé mouth is frequently much 
congested. 

Financially, the situation of the country is very promising, even 
now. In 1891 the revenue of the British Central Africa Protectorate 
was, for nine months, £1,700; for the twelve months of 1892 it was 
£4,819; for the first six months of 1893 it was £3,546; and there is 
very iittle doubt that, for the whole year, it did not fall short of 
£10,000. The expenses of administration have hitherto been in 
excess of revenue, but the latter is likely co balance the former in a 
year or two. The expenses are, to a great extent, on accouat of the 
repression of the slave trade—on account, that is, of humanitarian and 
Imperial, quite as much as of local objects; and if the British 
Government should see its way to making a very small annual grant 
fer the freeing of the Protectorate from this particular burden, Nyasa- 
land would advance by leaps and bounds. The native tax of 3s. per 
annum for inhabited houses ”’—payable in kind—is unsatisfactory 
both to the people, who, since their fathers never paid it, regard it as 
an imposition, and to the Administration, which suffers greatly from 
the fact that money is not the sole legal tender; but the natives seem 
to be beginning to understand that they get something in return, and, 
as prosperity increases, money will naturally become what it is 
elsewhere. 

In one direction there is great need for immediate improvement. 
Mr. H. H. Johnston, C.B., a most capable and energetic chief, has 
under him a body of Civil assistants who, with a very few noteworthy 
exceptions, have not been fitted either by education or by training for 
such positions as they are now holding. Too much of the work, in 
consequence, falls upon the Commissioner, sad experience having 
taught him, or at least inclined him to think, that hardly any man 
among his subordinates has either brains or tact. Nothing would 
help Nyasaland more than a radical reform of the little Civil Service 
of the Protectorate. Much has yet to be done further to the north, 
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where the Arabs are strong and unfriendly; and without Civil 
organisation it will be difficult to deal with them effectively. Owing 
to bad Civil organisation, the Sikh garrison at Fort Maguire had, on 
New Year’s Day, been for some time on half-rations, and had, in con- 
sequence, almost reached a condition of mutiny ere supplies arrived. 
More distant operations than those which have been described might 
easily result disastrously if reforms were not first introduced. And 
some expeditions of the kind are inevitable. A great slave dealer 
named Malozi, to take one example, finding the Lake transport closed 
to him, and having 700 slaves to take over, recently threatened the 
detached post at Deep Bay, where there are but five Sikhs and a few 
irregulars ; and it may any day become necessary to send a powerful 
force against him. With a view to such a campaign, it would be wise 
to enlist and train a good body of Makua men, who make capital 
soldiers; but officers for these, as well as a better Civil staff, would be 
needed. It may be hoped that when Mr. Jshnston comes home in 
May—if, indeed, the Portuguese difficulty does not prevent him from 
carrying out his intention—he will select a few really capable and 


educated men to take back with him. 
Latirp CLOWEs. 
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By GERHART 


| HANNELE * 
GOTTWALD, a Schoolmaster 
TULPE 
HEDWIG | 

. Paupers 
PLESCHKE 
HANKE 


speak with joyful eagerness.) 
HANNELE: Sister! Angels! — 
Sister Martha! Angels !— Do 
you know who have been here ? 
THE SISTER: H’m — are you 
awake again already ? 
HANNELE: Just guess! Do! (Un- 
able to contain herself.) Angels! 
| Angels! Real angels! Angels 
from heaven, Sister Martha! 
| Angels, you know, with long 
| wings. 


Ad 
on 


HANNELE. 


A DREAM-POEM IN Two PARTs. 


(Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER.) 
CHARACTERS : 


THE SECOND PART, 

(Everything is as it was before the appearance of the Angels. The SISTER 
OF Mercy ts seated beside the bed in which HANNELE 1s lying. She 
ve-lights the candle, and HANNELE opens her eyes. Her inward vision 
seems still to be present to her. Her features still wear an expression of 
heavenly rapture. As soon as she recognises the SISTER she begins to 
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HAUPTMANN. 


SISTER MARTHA, a Sister of Mercy 
SEIDEL, a Forester 

BERGER, Parish Overseer 
SCHMIDT, Parish Officer 

Dr. WACHLER 


THE SISTER: Well, then, if you’ve 
had such beautiful dreams 
HANNELE: There now! She says 
I dreamt it! But look at what 
I’ve got here! Just look at it! 
(She makes a motion as though she 


held a flower in her hand and were 
showing 1t to the SISTER.) 
THE SISTER: What is it ? 
HANNELE : Just look at it! 
THE SISTER: H’m. 
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* In this and other ..ames in which it occurs, the final ¢ ought to be sounded. 
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HANNELE: Here it is—look at it! 

THE SISTER: Aha! 

HANNELE: Just smell it. 

THE SISTER (pretending to smell a 
flower): H’m—lovely. 

HANNELE: Not so close to it! 
You'll break the stalk. 

THE SISTER: Oh, I’m very sorry. 
What sort of flower is it ? 

HANNELE: Why, don’t you know ? 
The key of heaven. 

THE SISTER: Is it, really ? 

HANNELE: Why, surely you're 
Do bring the light — quick, 
quick ! 

THE SISTER (holding up the candle): 
Ah, yes, now I see it. | 

HANNELE : Isn’t it lovely ? 

THE SISTER: But you're talking 
a great deal too much. We 
must keep quite quiet now, or the 
Doctor will scold us. And here 
he has sent you your medicine. 
We must take it, as he bids us. 

HANNELE: Oh, Sister, you’re far 
too much troubled about me! 
You don’t know what has hap- 
pened. Do you ?—do you ?— 
do tell me, if you know. Who 
gave me this? Well? The little 
golden key? Who? Say! What 
is the little golden key meant to 
open? Well? 

THE SISTER: You'll tell me all 
about it to-morrow morning. 
Then, after a good night’s rest, 
you'll be strong and well. 

HANNELE: But I am well. (She 
sits up and puts her fect to the 
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ground.) You see, Sister, I’m 

quite, quite well! 

THE SISTER: Why, Hannele! 
No, you mustn’t do that—you 
really mustn't ! 

HANNELE (rising, and pushing the 
SISTER away, makes a, few steps 
forward): You must —let me. 
You must—let me. I must— 
go. (She starts in terror, and 
gazes fixedly at a certain point.) 
Oh, heavenly Saviour! 

(A black-robed and black-winged 
Angel becomes visible. He 1s 
great, strong, and beautiful, and 
bears a long serpentine sword, 
the hilt of which 1s draped in 
black gauze. Grave and silent, 
he sits beside the stove and gazes 
at HANNELE, calmly and im- 
movably. A white, dreamlike 
light fills the room.) 

HANNELE: Who are you? (Noe 

Are you an Angel? 

Is it to me you 

I am 


answer.) 
(No answer.) 
come? (No answer.) 
Hannele Mattern. Is it to me 
you come? (No answer.) (SISTER 
MARTHA has stood by, with folded 
hands, devoutly and humbly. Now 
she moves slowly out of the room.) 
HANNELE: Has God taken the 
gift of speech from your tongue? 


(No answer.) Do you come 
from God? (No answer.) Are 
you a friend to me? Do 
you come as an enemy? (No 


answer.) Have you a sword in 
the folds of your garment ? 
(No answer.) B-r-r-r! Iam cold. 
Piercing frost spreads from your 
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wings; cold breathes around 


you. (No answer.) Who are 
you? (No answer.) (A sudden 
horror overcomes her. She turns 


with a scream as though someone 
stood behind her.) Mother! 
Little mother! (A FIGURE in 
the dress of the Sister of Mercy, 
but younger and more beautiful, 
with long white pintons, comes in.) 

HANNELE (shrinking close up to the 
Figure and seizing her hand): 
Mother! Little mother! there 
is someone here. 

THE SISTER: Where? 

HANNELE: There, there! 

THE SISTER: Why are you 
trembling so ? 

HANNELE: I’m frightened ! 

THE SISTER: Fear nothing, I am 
with you. 

HANNELE: My teeth are chatter- 
ing with terror. I can't help it. 
He makes me shudder ! 

THE SISTER: Do not be frightened, 
he is your friend. 

HANNELE: Who is he, mother ? 

THE SISTER: Do you not know 

him? 

HANNELE: Who is he ? 

THE SISTER: Death. 

HANNELE: Death! (She looks for 
awhileat the BLACK ANGEL, in 
awe-stricken silence.) Must it be, 
then ? 

THE SISTER: It is the entrance, 
Hannele. 

HANNELE: Must everyone pass 
through the entrance ? 
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THE SISTER: Everyone. 

HANNELE: Will you grasp me hard, 
Death ?—Heissilent. He makes 
no answer, mother, to anything 
I say. 

THE SISTER: The words of God 
are loud within you. 

HANNELE: I have often longed 
for you from the depths of my 
heart; but now I am afraid. 

THE SISTER: Make you ready. 

HANNELE: To die? 

THE SISTER: Yes. 

HANNELE (after a pause, timidly) : 
Must I lie in the coffin in these 
rags and tatters ? 

THE SISTER: God will clothe 
you. 


(She produces a small silver bell, 
and ringsit. Immediately there 
appears, moving norselessly—as 
do all the succeeding apparitions 
—a little hump-backed VILLAGE 
TAILOR, carrying over his arm 
a bridal gown, veil, and wreath, 
and in his hands a pair of glass 
slippers. He has a comical, 
halting gait. He bows in 
stlence to the ANGEL, then to the 
SISTER, and last and lowest to 
HANNELE.) 

THE TAILOR (with a profuston of 
bows): Mistress Johanna Katha- 
rina Mattern — (he clears his 
throat)—his Serene Highness, 
your most gracious Father, has 
condescended to order your 
bridal dress of me. 

THE SISTER (takes the gown from 
the TAILOR and begins to dress 
HANNELE): Come, I will put it 
on for you. 
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HANNELE (tm joyful excitement) : 
Oh, how it rustles ! 

THE SISTER: White silk, Hannele. 

HANNELE (looking down in rapture 
at the gown): Won't people be 
astonished to see me so beauti- 
fully dressed in my coffin ? 

THE TAILor: Mistress Johanna 
Katharina Mattern—(clears 
throat)—the whole village is talk- 
ing of nothing but—(clears hits 
throat)—what good fortune death 
is bringing you, Mistress Hanna 
(clears his throat). His Serene 
Highness—(clears his throat)— 
your most gracious Father— 
(clears his throat)—has_ been 
to the Overseer—— 

THE SISTER (placing the wreath 
on HANNELE’S head): Now bend 
thy head, thou bride of heaven. 

HANNELE (quivering with childish 
joy): Do you know, Sister 
Martha, I’m looking forward so 
to death. (All ofa sudden she looks 
dubiously at the SIsTER.) It is 
you, isn’t it ? 

THE SISTER: Yes. 

HANNELE: You are really Sister 
Martha? Oh, no! You are 
my mother ? 

THE SISTER: Yes. 

HANNELE: Are you both ? 

THE SIsTER: The children of 
heaven are as one in God. 

THE TatLor: If I might be 
permitted, Princess Hannele! 
(Kneeling before her with the 
slippers.) These are the tiniest 
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little slippers intheland. They 
have all too large feet—Hedwig, 
and Agnes, and Lisa, and 
Martha, and Minna, and Anna, 
and Kate, and Greta. (He has 
put the slippers on her feet.) They 
fit, they fit! The bride is found. © 


Mistress Hannele has _ the 
smallest feet. When you have 
any further orders Your 


servant, your servant ! (Goes off, 
bowing profusely.) 

HANNELE : I can scarcely bear to 
wait, little mother. 

THE SisTER: Now you need not 
take any more medicine. 

HANNELE: No. 

THE SISTER: Now you'll soon be 
as fresh and sound as a 
mountain trout, Hannele ! 

HANNELE: Yes. 

THE SISTER: Come now, and lay 
you down on your deathbed. 
(She takes HANNELE’S hand and 
leads her gently to the bed, on 
which HANNELE ltes down.) 

HANNELE: At last I shall know 
what it is to die. 

THE SISTER: Yes, you will, Han- 
nele. 

HANNELE (lying on her back with 
her hands as tf they were holding 
a flower): I have a pledge. 

THE SISTER: Press it close to 
your breast. 

HANNELE (with a renewal of dread, 
looking shrinkingly towards the 
ANGEL): Must it be, then ? 

THE SISTER: It must. 

(From the far distance are heard 
the strains of a funeral march.) 
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HANNELE (listening): Now they’re 
playing for the burial—Meister 
Seyfried and the musicians. 
(The ANGEL rises.) Now he 


to me. Oh, Sister! mother! 
I can’t see you! Where are 
you ? (Tothe ANGEL, imploringly): 
Quick, quick, thou dumb black 


stagds up. (The storm without 
has increased. The ANGEL moves 
slowly and towards 


HANNELE). 


solemnly 
Now he is coming 


” 


groaning 


spirit! (As _ though 
under an insupportable weight): 
It is crushing me, crushing me 


—like a—like a stone. (The 
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ANGEL slowly raises his great 
sword.) He’s going to—going 
to—destroy me utterly. (Jn an 
agony of terror): Help! help, 
Sister! 


THE SISTER (interposing with dig- 
nity between the ANGEL and 
HANNELE, and laying both her 
hands in an attitude of protection 

upon HANNELE’S heart, she 
speaks loftily, solemnly, and with 
authority): He dare not! I lay 
my consecrated hands upon 
thy heart! 


(The BLACK ANGEL disappears. 
Silence. The SisTER folds her 
hands and looks down upon 
HANNELE with a gentle smile ; 
then she becomes absorbed in 
thought, and moves her lips in 
silent prayer. The strains of 
the funeral march have in the 
meantime continued without 
interruption. A sound as of 
many lightly pattering feet 1s 
heard. Presently the figure of 
the Schoolmaster, GOTTWALD, 
appears in the middle doorway. 
The funeral march ceases. 
GOTTWALD ts dressed in black, 
as though for a funeral, and 
carries in his hand a bunch of 
beautiful lilies-of-the - valley. 
He has reverently taken off his 
hat and, while still on the 
threshold, turns to those who 
follow him, with a gesture com- 
manding stlence. Behind him 
appear hts SCHOOL CHILDREN 
—boys and girls in thetr best 
clothes. In obedience to his 
gesture they stop their whispering 
and remain quite silent. They 
do not venture to cross the 
threshold. With solemn mien, 


GOTTWALD now approaches the 
SISTER, who ts still praymg.) 
GOTTWALD (in a low voice): Good 
day, Sister Martha ! 
THE SISTER: Mr. Gottwald, God’s 
greeting to you! 
GOTTWALD (looking at HANNELE, 
shakes his head sadly and pity- 


ingly): Poor little thing! 

THE SISTER: Why are you so 
sad, Mr. Gottwald ? 

GOTTWALD: Because she is dead. 

THE SISTER: We will not grieve 
for that; she has found peace, 
and for her sake I am glad. 

GOTTWALD (sighing): Yes, it is 
well with her. Now she is free 
from all trouble and sorrow. 

THE SISTER (sunk in contempla- 
tion): How beautiful she looks 
as she lies there. 

GOTTWALD: Yes, beautiful. Now 
that you are dead, you bloom 
forth in all your loveliness! 

THE SISTER: God has made her 
so beautiful because she had 
faith in Him. 

GOTTWALD: Yes, she had faith 
and she was good. (He heaves a 


deep sigh, opens his hymn-book and 
looks sadly into it.) 

THE SISTER (also looking into the 
hymn - book): We must not 
mourn. We must be still and 
patient. 

GOTTWALD : 
heavy. 

THE SISTER: Because she is set 
free ? 


Ah, my heart is 
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GOTTWALD: Because my two 
flowers are withered. 

THE SISTER: What flowers ? 

GOTTWALD: Two violets here in 
my book. They are the dead 
eyes of my dear Hannele. 

THE SISTER: In God’s heaven 
they will bloom again far more 
sweetly ! 

GOTTWALD: Oh, God! how much 
longer will our pilgrimage last 
through this. vale of darkness 
and of tears? (With a sudden 
change, briskly and busily, pro- 
ducing sheets of music.) What 
do you think? I thought we 
might begin, here in the house, 
by singing the hymn, “‘ Jesus, 
oh, I trust in Thee.”’ 

THE SISTER: Yes, that is a beau- 


tiful hymn; and  Hannele 
Mattern’s heart was full of 
faith. 


And then out in the 
churchyard we will sing, ‘ Set 
me free.” (He turns, goes to the 
ScHOOL CHILDREN and says): 
‘‘ Number 62, ‘Set me free.’” 
(He intones softly, beating time) : 
‘* Set me free, oh, set me free, 
That I may my Jesus see.” 
(The children have joined 1n softly.) 
Children, are you all warmly 


GOTTWALD: 


dressed? It will be very cold 
out in the churchyard. Come 
in fora moment. Look at poor 
little Hannele once more. (The 
CHILDREN crowd in and range 
themselves solemnly round the bed,) 
Just see how beautiful Death 
has made the poor little girl! 
She was huddled in rags; now 
she wears silken raiment. She 
ran about barefoot; now she 
has glass slippers on her feet. 
Soon she will dwell in a golden 
palace and eat roast meat every 
day. Here she lived on cold 
potatoes, and often she had not 
enough of them. Here you 
always called her the Beggar 
Princess ; now she will soon bea 
Princess in very deed. So if any 
of you have anything that you 
want to beg her pardon for, do 
it now, or she will tell the dear 
God all about it, and then it 
will go ill with you. 

A LIttLe Boy (stepping forward) : 
Dear Princess Hannele, don’t 
be angry with me, and don’t tell 
the dear God that I always 
called you the Beggar Princess. : 

ALL THE CHILDREN (in a confused 
murmur): We are all so very, 
very sorry ! 

GOTTWALD: So! Now poor Han- 
nele has already forgiven you. 
Now go into the other room 
and wait for me there. 

THE SISTER: Come, I'll take you 
into the back room, and there 
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I'll tell you what you must do 
if you want to become beautiful 
angels, as beautiful as Hannele 
will soon be. (She leads the 
way, the children follow her; the 
door ts closed.) 


GOTTWALD (now alone with HAN- 
NELE. He lays the flowers at 
her feet, with emotion): Hannele 
dear, here I’ve brought you 
another bunch of beautiful 
lilies-of-the-valley. (Kneeling by 
her bed, with trembling voice): 
Don’t quite, quite forget me in 
your glory! (He sobs, with his 
face buried in the folds of her 
dress): It breaks my heart to 
part from you. 


(Vowces are heard; GOTTWALD 
rises and covers HANNELE with 
a sheet. Two WoMEN, 
dressed for a funeral, with 
handkerchiefs and gilt-edged 


hymn-books in their hands, enter 
softly.) 
First WomMANn (looking round): 
I suppose we're the first. 
SECOND WoMaAN: No, the School- 
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Good 


master is here already. 
day, Mr. Gottwald. 


GOTT WALD: Gcod day. 
First Woman: Ah, this'll be a 


sore trouble to you, Mr. Gott- 


wald! She was such a good 


to you — always _in- 


pupil 
dustrious, always busy. 


SECOND Woman: Is it true what 
people are saying? Surely it 
can’t be true? They say she 
took her own life ? 

A THIRD WoMAN (who has en- 
tered): That would be a sin 
against the Holy Spirit. 

SECOND WomAN: A sin against 
the Holy Ghost. 

THIRD Woman: And the pastor 
says such a sin can never be 
forgiven. 

GOTTWALD: Have you forgotten 
what the Saviour said ?—*‘ Suf- 
fer the little children to come 
unto me.” 

A FourtTH WoMAN (who has en- 
tered): Oh, good people, good 
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people, what weather! It’s 
enough to freeze the feet off you! 
I only hope the pastor won’t be 
too long about it. The snow is 
lying a yard deep in the church- 
yard. 

A FirtH Woman (entering): The 
pastor is not going to bury her, 
good people! He’s going to 
refuse her consecrated ground. 

PLESCHKE (also appearing): Have 
you heard? have you heard? 
A grand gentleman has been to 
see the pastor—has been to see 
the pastor—and has told him— 
yes, told him —that Hannla 
Mattern is a blessed saint. 

HANKE (entering hastily): Do you 
know what they’re bringing ?—a 
crystal coffin ! 

SEVERAL VoIcEs: A crystal coffin! 
A crystal coffin ! 

HANKE: Oh, Lord! It must have 
cost a pretty penny ! 

SEVERAL VoIcEs: A crystal coffin! 
A crystal coffin ! 

SEIDEL (who has appeared): We're 
going to see fine things, that we 
are! An angel has passed right 
through the village, as tall asa 
poplar tree, if you'll believe me. 
And two others are sitting by the 
smithy pond; but they’re small, 
like little children. The girl 
was more than a beggar-girl. 

SEVERAL Voices: “ The girl 


was more than a beggar-girl.”’ 
“They’re bringing a crystal 


coffin.” ‘An angel has passed 

through the village.” 

(Four white-robed YOUTHS carry 
in a crystal coffin, which they set 
down near HANNELE’S bed. 
The MOuRNERS whisper to each 
other, full of curiosity and 
astonishment.) 

GOTTWALD (raising the sheet a little 
from HANNELE’S face): Look 
at the dead child, too. 

First WoMAN (peering curiously 
under the sheet): Why, her hair 
is like gold. 

GOTTWALD (drawing the cloth right 
away from HANNELE, who 1s 
illumined with a pale light): And 
she has silken garments and 
glass slippers. (A// shrink back as 
though dazzled, with exclamations 
of the utmost surprise.) 

SEVERAL Voices: ‘Ah, how 
beautiful she is!”’ ‘‘ Who can 
it be?” ‘Who can it 
“Little Hannla Mattern?” 
“‘Hannla Mattern?” ‘No, I 
don’t believe it!” 

PLESCHKE: The girl—the girl— 
is a—a saint. 


(The four YoutTus with tender 
care lay HANNELE 1” the crystal 


coffin.) 
HANKE: They say she isn’t to be 


buried at all. 
First WoMAN: Her coffin is to 
be set up in the church. 
SECOND Woman: I believe the 
girl isn’t really dead. She looks 
as alive as ever she can be. 
PLESCHKE: Just give me—just 
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give me—a down feather. 
We'll try —we'll try—(holding a 
down-feather to her mouth.) Yes, 
and we'll see—and we'll see if 
she still—if she’s still breathing, 
we will. (They give him a down- 
feather and he holds it to Han- 
NELE’S mouth.) It doesn’t stir. 
The girl is dead! She hasn’t a 
breath of life in her! 

THIRD Woman: I'll give her my 
bunch of rosemary. (She lays 
it in the coffin.) 


FourRTH WoMAN: can take 


She 


my bit of lavender with her 
too. 

FirtH Woman: But where is 
Mattern ? 

First Woman: Yes, where is 
Mattern ? 

SECOND Woman: Oh, he—he’s 
sitting over there in the ale- 


house. 


First Woman: Most like he 
doesn’t know a word of what 


has happened. 

SECOND WoMAN: He cares for 
nothing so long as he has his 
dram. He knows _ nothing 
about it. 

PLESCHKE : Haven’t you—haven’t 
you told him then—told him— 
that there’s a death—in his 


house ? 
THirp Woman: He might know 

that without any telling. 
FouRTH WOMAN: 

anything, heaven forbid! 


I don’t say 
But 
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everyone knows who has killed 
the girl. 

SEIDEL: You're right there! The 
whole village, as you might say, 
knows -that. There’s a lump 
on her as big as my fist. 

FirTH WoMmAN: No grass grows 
where that fellow sets his feet. 
SEIDEL: I was there when they 
changed her wet clothes, and I 
saw it as plain as I see you. 
She has a lump on her as big as 
my fist—and that’s what has 

killed her. 

First Woman: It’s Mattern must 
answer for her, and no one else. 

ALL (speaking all at once and vehe- 
mently, but in a whisper): No one 
else, no one else. 

SECOND WoMAN: He’sa murderer, 
he is. 

ALL (full of fury, but in a low tone): 
A murderer, a murderer! 


(The harsh voice of the tipsy 
MATTERN 1s heard.) 


MATTERN’S VOICE: 
‘A con—science from all trou— 
ouble free, 
What so—ofter pil—low can 
there 
(He appears in the doorway and 
shouts): Hannele! MHannele! 
You brat! Where are you hid- 
ing? (He staggers in, leaning 
against the door-jamb.) Vllcount 
up to five—and I'll wait not a 
One, two— 


moment longer. 
three and one are—lI tell you, 
my girl, you'd better not make 
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me wild. If I have to search 
for you and find you, you huzzy, 
I'll pound you to a jelly, I will! 
(Starts as he notices the others who 
are present, and who remain as 
still as death.) What do you 
want here? (Noanswer.) How 
do you come here? Was it the 
devil sent you, eh? Just clear 
out of this, now! Well, are 
you going to stop all night? 
(He laughs to himself.) Wait a 
minute, wait a minute—I know 
what it is. It’s nothing but that. I have 
a little too much in my noddle — that’s 
what brings ’em. (He sings) : 
‘“‘A con—science from all trou—ouble free, 
What so—ofter pil—low can there be ?”’ 
(Starts in fear.) Are you stillthere? (Jn 
a sudden outburst of fury, looking around for 
something to attack them with.) Ill take the 
first thing that comes handy --— 


(A MAN has entered wearing a_ threadbare 
brown cloak. He is about thirty, has long 
black hair, anda pale face with the features 
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of the Schoolmaster,GOTTWALD. 
He has a slouch hat in his left 
hand and sandals on his feet. 
He appears weary and travel- 
stained. He touches MATTERN 
lightly on the arm, interrupting 
his speech. MATTERN turns 
sharply round. The STRANGER 
looks him straight in the face, 
gravely and quietly, and says) : 
THE STRANGER (humbly): Mattern, 
God’s greeting to you ! 
MATTERN: How have you come 
here? What do you want? 
THE STRANGER (in a tone of humble 
entreaty): I have walked till my 
feet are bleeding—give me water 
to wash them. The hot sun 
has parched me—give me wine 
to drink, and to refresh me. I 
have not broken bread since I 
set forth in the morning—I am 


hungry. 
MATTERN: What’s that to me? 
What brings you tramping 


round here? Goand work. I 
have to work too. 

THE STRANGER: 
man. 

MATTERN: You're a tramp, that’s 
what you are. A workman need 
not go about begging. 

THE STRANGER: I am a work- 
man without wages. 

MATTERN: You're a tramp, you 
are. 

THE STRANGER (diffidently, sub- 
misstvely, but at the same time 
impressively) : 1 am a physician. 
It may be that you have need 
of me. 


I am a work- 
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MATTERN: I'm all right, I don’t 
need any doctor. 

THE STRANGER (Ats votce trembdl- 
ing with inward emotion): Mat- 
tern, bethink you! You need 
give me no water, and yet I will 
heal you. You may give me no 
bread to eat, and yet, God 
helping me, I will make you 
whole. 

MATTERN: You get out of this! 
Go about your business. I have 
sound bones in my body. I 
need no doctor. Do you under- 
stand ? 

THE STRANGER: 
think you! 
feet for you. 


Mattern, -be- 

I will wash your 
I will give you 
wine to drink. You shall eat 
white bread. Tread me under 
foot, and yet, God helping me, 
I will make you whole and 
sound. 

MATTERN: Now, will you go or 
will you not? If you won't get 
out of this, I tell you I'll 

THE STRANGER (in a tone of 
carnest admonition): Mattern, 
do you know what you have in 
your house ? 

MATTERN: All that belongs there. 
All that belongs there. You 
don’t belong there. Just get out 
now. 

THE STRANGER (simply) : 
daughter is ill. 

MATTERN: Her illness doesn’t 
need any doctor. It’s nothing 


Your 


but laziness, her illness isn’t. 
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I can knock that out of her 
without your help. 

THE STRANGER (solemnly): Mat- 
tern, I come as a messenger to 
you. 

MATTERN: As a messenger, eh ? 
Who from ? 

THE STRANGER: I come from the 
Father—and I go tothe Father. 
What have you done with His 
child ? 

MATTERN: How am I to know 
what’s become of her? What 
have I to do with his children ? 
He’s never troubled about her, 
he hasn't. 

THE STRANGER (firmly): You have 
death in your house. 


MATTERN (now notices HANNELE 
lying there, goes m_ speechless 
astonishment up to the coffin, and 
looks into it; then murmurs) : 


Where have you got the beauti- 
ful clothes? Who has bought 
you the crystal coffin ? 


(The MOURNERS whisper to each 
other vehemently but softly. The 
word ‘* Murderer!” ts heard 
again and again, uttered in a 
threatening tone.) 

MATTERN (softly, trembling): I’ve 
never ill-used you. I’ve clothed 
you. I’ve fed you. Turning 
insolently upon the STRANGER.) 
What do you want with me? 
What have I to do with all 
this ? 

THE STRANGER: Mattern, have 
you anything to say to me? 


(The muttering among _ the 
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MOURNERS becomes ever more 
vehement and angry, and the 
word “Murderer!” Mur- 
derer!*’ becomes more frequently 
audible.) 

THE STRANGER: Have you nothing 
to reproach yourself with? 
Have you never torn her from 
her bed by night? Has she 
never fallen as though dead 
under your blows ? 

MATTERN (beside himself with rage) : 
Strike me dead if she has—here, 
on the spot! MHeaven’s light- 
ning blast me if I’ve been to 
blame! 


(A flash of pale blue lightning, and 
distant thunder.) 


ALL (speaking together): ‘There’s 


a thunderstorm coming!” 
“Right in the middle of 
winter!” He’s perjured him- 


self!" The child-murderer 
has perjured himself! ”’ 

THE STRANGER (impressively but 
kindly): Have you still nothing 
to say to me, Mattern ? 

MATTERN (in pitiable terror): 
Who loves his child, chastens 
it. I’ve done nothing but good 
to the girl. I’ve kept her as my 
child. I’ve a right to punish 
her when she does wrong. 

THE WOMEN (advancing threaten- 
ingly towards him): Murderer! 
Murderer! Murderer ! 

MATTERN: She’s lied to me and 
cheated me. She has robbed 
me day by day. 
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THE STRANGER: Are you speak- 
ing the truth ? 


MATTERN: God strike me (At 
this moment a cowslipbp—*‘ the key 
of heaven’’—ts seen in HANNELE’S 
folded hands, emitting a yellow- 
green radiance. MATTERN stares 
at it as though out of his senses, 
trembling all over). 


Mattern, 


THE STRANGER: 
are lying ! 


you 


ALL (in the greatest excitement): A 
miracle! a miracle ! 

PLESCHKE: The girl—the girl— 
is a—a saint. He has—he has 
—sworn away—body—body and 
soul. 


MATTERN (shrieks): Vl go and 
hang myself! (clasps his head 
between his hands and rushes off.) 


THE STRANGER (goes up to 
HANNELE’S coffin, and turns so 
as to face the others, who all draw 
back reverently from the Figure 
which now stands, in full majesty, 
addressing them): Fear nothing. 
(He bends down and takes hold of 
HANNELE’S hand. He speaks 
with the deepest tenderness): The 
maiden is not dead, but sleepeth. 
(Withintensity and assured power) : 
Johanna Mattern, arise! (A 
gold-green radiance fills the room. 
HANNELE opens her cyes, and 
raises herself by aid of the STRAN- 
GER’S hand, but without daring 
to look in his face. She steps out 
of the coffin, and at once sinks to 
the ground at the feet of the 
Awakener. Terror seizes upon 
all the others, and they flee. The 
STRANGER and HANNELE remain 
alone. The brown mantle has 


slipped from his shoulders and he 
stands in a golden-white robe.) 
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THE STRANGER (tenderly): Han- 
nele ! 

HANNELE (in an ecstasy, her head 
bowed as low as possible): He is 
there. 

THE STRANGER: Who am I? 

HANNELE: Thou! 


.. THE STRANGER: Name my name. 


HANNELE (whispers, trembling with 
awe): Holy! holy! 

THE STRANGER: I know all thy 
sorrows and thy sufferings. 

HANNELE: Thou dear, dear—— 

THE STRANGER: Arise. 

HANNELE: Thy robe is spotless. 
I am full of stains. 

THE STRANGER 
hand on HANNELE’Shead): Thus 
I take away all baseness from 
thee. (Raising her face towards 
him with gentle force, he touches 
her eyes). Behold, I bestow on 
thine eyes eternal light. Let 
them be filled with the light of 
countless suns; with the light 
of endless day, from morning- 
glow to evening-glow, from even- 
ing-glow to morning-glow. Let 
them be filled with the bright- 
ness of all that shines: blue sea, 
blue sky, and the green plains 
ofeternity. (He touches her ear.) 
Behold, I give to thine ear to 
hear all the rejoicing of all the 
millions of angels in the million 
heavens of God. (He touches lier 
lips.) Behold, I set free thy 
stammering tongue, and lay upon 


(laying his right 
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I will exalt thy feet above the 
stars of God. 


it thy soul, and my soul, and the 
soul of God in the Highest. 


(HANNELE, her whole body trem- 


bling, attempts to rise. As (To soft music, and stroking 


though weighed down by an in- 
finite burden of rapture, she 
cannot do so. In a storm of 
sobs and tears, she buries her 
head on the STRANGER’S breast.) 


HANNELE’S hair with his hand, 
the STRANGER speaks as follows. 
As he is speaking ANGELIC 
FORMS appear in the doorway, 
great and small, youths and 


maidens ; they pause diffidently, 
then venture in, swinging censers 
and decorating the chamber with 
hangings and wreaths.) 


THE STRANGER: With these tears 
I wash from thy soul all the 
dust and anguish of the world. 
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The City of the Blessed is marvellously fair, 

And peace and utter happiness are never-ending there. 

(Harps, at first played softly, gradually ring out loud and clear.) 

The houses are of marble, the roofs of gold so fine, 

And down their silver channels bubble brooks of ruby wine. 

The streets that shine so white, so white, are all bestrewn with 
flowers, 

And endless peals of wedding bells ring out from all the towers. 

The pinnacles, as green as May, gleam in the morning light, 

Beset with flickering butterflies, with rose-wreaths decked and 
dight. 

Twelve milk-white swans fly round them in mazy circles wide, 

And preen themselves, and ruffle up their plumage in their pride, 

They soar aloft so bravely through the shining heavenly air, 

With fragrance all a-quiver and with golden trumpet-blare ; 

In circle-sweeps majestical for ever they are winging, 

And the pulsing of their pinions is like harp-strings softly ringing. 

They look abroad o’er Sion, on garden and on sea, 

And green and filmy streamers behind them flutter free— 

And underneath them wander, throughout the heavenly land, 

The people in their feast-array, for ever hand in hand ; 

And then into the wide, wide sea filled with the red, red wine, 

Behold! they plunge their bodies with glory all a-shine— 

They plunge their shining bodies into the gleaming sea, 

Till in the deep clear purple they’re swallowed utterly ; 

And when again they leap aloft rejoicing from the flood, 

Their sins have all been washed away in Jesus’ blesséd blood. 
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half-circle round HANNELE and the STRANGER.) 


THE STRANGER. 


Come, heaven's children, come with linen fine ! 
Dear ones, come hither, come, my turtle doves ! 
Softly enwrap the fragile outworn frame 

That cold has racked and fever-glow has parched, 
Heedful for fear ye hurt the tender flesh ; 

Then sail ye forth on pulseless, sleeping wings, 

’ Brushing the dewy meadow-grass, and bear her 
Through the cool moonshine, lovingly along 
Through fragrant blossom-breath of Paradise, 
Till in the blissful temple-shade she rests. 


(A short pause.) 


There, while on silken bed she slumbers, mix 

In the white marble bath the hill-brook’s water 
With purple wine and milk of antelopes, 

Pure essences to lave her back to health. 

Break from the bushes heavy sprays of bloom, 
Jasmine and lilac, drenched with morning dews, 
And let their sparkling charge of crystal drops, 
Fragrant and quickening, rain down upon her. 
Then, with the softest silk, dry limb by limb, 

As tenderly as were they lily-leaves. 

With wine refresh her, poured in golden goblets, 
Wherein is pressed the flesh of mellow fruits— 
Of strawberries, from their sun-steeped beds still warm, 
Of ruby-red, sweet-blooded raspberries, 

Of satin peaches, golden pineapples. 

Bring yellow oranges, great glossy globes, 

On silver chargers flashing mirror-like. 

Stilled be her hunger; let her heart embrace 

All the new morning’s pomp and lavishness. 

Let the proud palace-halls enchant her eyes, 
While flame-winged butterflies around her flitting 
Are mirrored in the floor’s green malachite. 

On outspread satin let her glide along 
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They advance with timid joy and rapture, and forma 
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Through hyacinths and tulips—at her side 

Let branching palm-trees wave their broad green fans, 
Reflected in the sheen of crystal walls. 

O’er fields of scarlet poppies let her gaze, 

Where heaven's children play with golden balls 

In the first radiance of the new-born light, 

While round her heart sweet harmonies entwine. 


THE ANGELS (sing in chorus.) 


Bear we her tenderly, lapped in our love. 


Eia popeia, to heaven above, 
Eia popeia, to heaven above. 


(During the ANGELS’ song the 


scene grows dark. Out of the 
darkness the/song can be heard, 
fainter and fainter, more and 
more~dtstant. Presently it 
becomes light again, and the 
room in the Pauper Refuge 1s 
once more seen, everything being 
as it was before the appearance 
of the first vision. HANNELE 
is again lying in bed, a poor, 


vagged child. DR. WACHLER 
is bending over her with the 
stethoscope; the SISTER OF 
Mercy, holding a candle for 
him, looks anxiously at his face. 
Not until now does the singing 
entirely die away. DR. WACH- 
LER, standing erect, says : ‘‘ You 
are right.”” THE SISTER asks: 
“Dead?” The Doctor nods 
mournfully : ‘* Dead.’’) 


THE END. 
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A NOTE ON WALT WHITMAN. 


I, 


ATIMA was permitted, nay encouraged, to make use of all the 
. k rooms; so elegantly and commodiously furnished, in Bluebeard 
Castle, with one exception. It was in vain that the housemaid and 
the cook pointed out to her that each of the ladies who had preceded 
her as a tenant had smuggled herself into that one forbidden chamber 
and had never come out again. Their sad experience was thrown 
away upon Fatima, who penetrated the fatal apartment and became 
an object of melancholy derision. The little room called ‘* Walt 
Whitman,” in the castle of literature, reminds one of that in which 
the relics of Bluebeard’s levity were stored. We all know that 
discomfort and perplexity await us there, that nobody ever came back 
from it with an intelligible message, that it is piled with the bones of 
critics ; yet such is the perversity of the analytic mind, that each one 
of us, sooner or later, finds himself peeping through the keyhole 
and fumbling at the lock. 

As the latest of these imprudent explorers, I stand a moment with 
the handle in my hand and essay a defence of those whose skeletons 
will presently be discovered. Was it their fault? Was their failure 
not rather due to a sort of magic that hangs over the place? To drop 
metaphor, I am sadly conscious that, after reading what a great many 
people of authority and of assumption have written about Whitman— 
reading it, too, in a humble spirit,—though I have been stimulated and 
entertained, I have not been at all instructed. Pleasant light, of 
course, has been.thrown on the critics themselves and on their various 
peculiarities. But upon Whitman, upon the place he holds in 
literature and life, upon the questions, what he was and why he was, 
surely very little. To me, at least, after all the oceans of talk, after all 
the extravagant eulogy, all the mad vituperation, he remains perfectly 
cryptic and opaque. I find no reason given by these authorities why 
he should have made his appearance, or what his appearance signifies. 
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I am told that he is abysmal, putrid, glorious, universal and con- 
temptible. I like these excellent adjectives, but I cannot see how to 
apply them to Whitman. Yet, like a boy at a shooting-gallery, I 
cannot go home till I, too, have had my six shots at this running deer. 

On the main divisions of literature it seems that a critic should 
have not merely a firm opinion, but sound argument to back that 
opinion. It is a pilgarlicky mind that is satisfied with saying, ‘ I like 
you, Dr. Fell, the reason why I cannot tell.” Analysis is the art of 
telling the reason why. But still more feeble and slovenly is the 
criticism that has to say, ‘‘ I liked Dr. Fell yesterday and I don’t like 
him to-day, but Ican give no reason.” The shrine of Walt Whitman, 
however, is strewn around with remarks of this kind. Poor Mr. 
Swinburne has been cruelly laughed at for calling him a “ strong- 
winged soul, with prophetic lips hot with the blood-beats of song,” 
and yet a drunken apple-woman reeling in a gutter. But he is not 
alone in this inconsistency. Almost every competent writer who has 
attempted to give an estimate of Whitman has tumbled about in the 
same extraordinary way. Something mephitic breathes from this 
strange personality, something that maddens the judgment until the 
wisest lose their self-control. 

Therefore, I propound a theory. It is this, that there is no real 
Walt Whitman, that is to say, that he cannot be taken as any other 
figure in literature is taken, as an entity of positive value and defined 
characteristics, as, for instance, we take the life and writings of 
Racine, or of Keats, or of Jeremy Taylor, including the style with the 
substance, the teaching with the idiosyncrasy. In these ordinary cases 
the worth and specific weight of the man are not greatly affected by 
our attitude towards him. An atheist or a quaker may contemplate 
the writings of the Bishop of Dromore without sympathy; that does 
not prevent the ‘‘ Holy Dying ”’ from presenting, even to the mind of such 
an opponent, certain defined features which are unmodified by like or 
dislike. This is true of any fresh or vivid talent which may have 
appeared among us yesterday. But I contend that it is not true of 
Whitman. Whitman is mere bathybius; he is literature in the condition 
of protoplasm—an intellectual organism so simple that it takes the 
instant impression of whatever mood approaches it. Hence the critic 
who touches Whitman is immediately confronted with his own image 
stamped upon that viscid and tenacious surface. He finds, not what 
Whitman has to give, but what he —" brought. And when, 
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in quite another mood, he comes again to Whitman, he finds that 
other self of his own stamped upon the provoking protoplasm. 

If this theory is allowed a moment’s consideration, it cannot, I 
think, but tend to be accepted. It accounts for all the difficulties in 
the criticism of Whitman. It shows us why Mr. Stevenson has found 
a Stevenson in “‘ Leaves of Grass,” and John Addington Symonds a 
Symonds. It explains why Emerson considered the book ‘‘the most 
extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom that America has yet [in 1855] 
produced ”; why Thoreau thought all the sermons ever preached not 
equal to it for preaching; why Italian dilettanti and Scandinavian 
gymnasts, anarchists and parsons and champions of women’s rights 
the most opposite and incongruous types, have the habit of taking 
Whitman to their hearts fora little while and then flinging him away 
from them in abhorrence, and, perhaps, of drawing him to them again 
with passion. This, however, I think occurs more rarely. Almost 
every sensitive and natural person has gone through a period of fierce 
Whitmanomania; but it is a disease which rarely afflicts the same 
patient more than once. ‘It is, in fact, a sort of highly-irritated 
egotism come to a head, and people are almost always better after it. 

Unless we adopt some such theory as this, it is difficult to account 
in any way for the persistent influence of ‘Walt Whitman’s writings. 
They have now lasted about forty years, and show no sign whatever 
of losing their vitality. Nobody is able to analyse their charm, yet 
the charm is undeniable. They present no salient features, such as 
have been observed in all other literature, from Homer and David 
down to the latest generation. They offer a sort of Plymouth 
Brethrenism of form, a negation of all the laws and ritual of 
literature. As a book, to be a living book, must contain a vigorous 
and appropriate arrangement of words, this one solitary feature occurs 
in ‘‘ Leaves of Grass.” I think it is not to be denied by any candid critic, 
however inimical, that passages of extreme verbal felicity are to be 
found frequently scattered over the pages of Whitman’s rhapsodies. 
But, this one concession made to form, there is no other. Not merely 
are rhythm and metre conspicuously absent, but composition, evolution, 
vertebration of style, even syntax and the limits of the English tongue, 
are disregarded. Every reader who comes to Whitman starts upon 
an expedition to the virgin forest. He must take his conveniences 
with him. He will make of the excursion what his own spirit dictates. 
There are solitudes, fresh air, rough landscape, and a well of water, 
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but if he wishes to enjoy the latter he must bring his-own cup with 
him. When people are still young and like roughing it, they appreciate 
a picnic into Whitman-land, but it is not meant for those who like to 
see their intellectual comforts round them. 


Il. 


In the early and middle years of his life, Whitman was obscure 
and rarely visited. When he grew old, pilgrims not unfrequently took 
scrip and staff, and set out to worship him. Several accounts of his 
appearance and mode of address on these occasions have been 
published, and if I add one more it must be my excuse that the visit 
to be described was not undertaken in the customary spirit. All other 
accounts, so far as I know, of interviews with Whitman have been 
written by disciples who approached the shrine adoring and ready to 
be dazzled. The visitor whose experience—and it was a very delight- 
ful one—is now to be chronicled, started under what was, perhaps, 
the disadvantage of being very unwilling to go; at least, it will be 
admitted that the tribute—for tribute it has to be—is all the more 
sincere. 

When I was in Boston, in the winter of 1884, I had a note from 
Whitman asking me not to leave America ‘without coming to see 
him. My first instinct was promptly to decline the invitation. Camden, 
New Jersey, was a very long way off. But better counsels prevailed ; 
curiosity and civility combined to draw me, and I wrote to him that 
I would come. It would be fatuous to mention all this, if it were not 
that I particularly wish to bring out the peculiar magic of the old 
man, acting, not on a disciple, but on a stiff-necked and froward 
unbeliever. 

To reach Camden, one must arrive at Philadelphia, where I put up 
on the 2nd of January, 1885, ready to pass over into New Jersey next 
morning. I took the hall-porter of the hotel into my confidence, and 
asked if he had ever heard of Mr. Whitman. Oh, yes, they all 
knew ‘ Walt,” he said; on fine days he used to cross over on the 
ferry and take the tram into Philadelphia. He liked to stroll about 
in Walnut Street and look at the people, and if you smiled at him he 
would smile back again; everybody knew “ Walt.” In the North, 
I. had been told that he was almost bedridden, in consequence of 
an attack of paralysis. This seemed inconsistent with wandering 
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round Philadelphia. The distance being considerable, I started early 
on the 3rd, crossed the broad Delaware River, where blocks of ice 
bumped and crackled around us, and saw the flat shores of New 
Jersey expanding in front, raked by the broad morning light. I 
was put ashore in a crude and apparently uninhabited village, grim 
with that concentrated ugliness that only an American township in 
the depth of winter can display. Nobody to ask the way, or next 
to nobody. I wandered aimlessly about, and was just ready to give all 
I possessed to be back again in New York, when I discovered that I was 
opposite No. 328 Mickle Street, and that on a minute brass plate was 
engraved ‘‘ W. Whitman.” I knocked at this dreary little two-storey 
tenement house, and wondered what was going to happen. A melan- 
choly woman opened the door; it was too late now to go away. But 
before I could speak, a large figure, hobbling down the stairs, called 
out in a cheery voice, “‘ Is that my friend?” Suddenly, by I know not 
what magnetic charm, all wire-drawn literary reservations faded out 
of being, and one’s only sensation was of gratified satisfaction at being 
the “friend” of this very nice old gentleman. 

There was a good deal of greeting on the stairs, and then the host, 
moving actively, though clumsily, and with a stick, advanced to his 
own dwelling-room on the first storey. The opening impression was, 
as the closing one would be, of extreme simplicity. A large room, 
without carpet on the scrubbed planks, a small bedstead, a little round 
stove with a stack-pipe in the middle of the room, one chair—that was 
all the furniture.- On the walls and in the fireplace such a miserable 
wall-paper,—tinted, with a spot,—as one sees in the bedrooms of 
labourers’ cottages; no pictures hung in the room, but pegs and 
shelves loaded with objects. Various boxes lay about, and one huge 
clamped trunk, and heaps, mountains of papers in a wild confusion, 
swept up here and there into [stacks and peaks; but all the room, 
and the old man himself, clean tin the highest degree, raised to the 
nth power of stainlessness, scoured and scrubbed to such a pitch 
that dirt seemed defied for all remaining time. Whitman, in particular, 
in his suit of hodden grey and shirt thrown wide open at the throat, 
his grey hair and whiter beard voluminously flowing, seemed positively 
blanched with cleanliness; the whole man sand-white with spotless- 
ness, like a deal table that has grown old under the scrubbing- 
brush. 
Whitman sat down in the one chair with a small poker in his hand and 
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spent much of his leisure in feeding and irritating the stove. I cleared 
some papers away from off a box and sat opposite to him. When he 
was not actively engaged upon the stove his steady attention was 
fixed upon his visitor, and I had a perfect opportunity of forming a 
mental picture of him. He sat with a very curious pose of the head 
thrown backward, as if resting it one vertebra lower down the spinal 
column than other people do, and thus tilting his face a little upwards. 
With his head so poised and the whole man fixed in contemplation of 
the interlocutor, he seemed to pass into a state of absolute passivity, 
waiting for remarks or incidents, the glassy eyes half closed, the large 
knotted hands spread out before him. So he would remain, immovable 
for a quarter of an hour at a time, even the action of speech betraying 
no movement, the lips hidden under a cascade of beard. If it be true 
that all remarkable human beings resemble animals, then Walt 
Whitman was like a cat—a great old grey Angora Tom, alert in repose, 
serenely blinking under his combed waves of hair, with eyes inscrutably 
dreaming. 

His talk was elemental, like his writings. It had none of the 
usual ornaments or irritants of conversation. It welled out naturally, 
or stopped; it was innocent of every species of rhetoric or epigram. 
It was the perfectly simple utterance of unaffected urbanity. So, I 
imagine, an Oriental sage would talk, in a low uniform tone, without 
any excitement or haste, without emphasis, in a land where time and 
flurry were unknown. Whitman sat there with his great head tilted 
back, smiling serenely, and he talked about himself. He mentioned 
his poverty, which was patent, and his paralysis ; those were the two 
burdens beneath which he crouched, like Issachar; he seemed to be 
quite at home with both of them, and scarcely heeded them. I think 
I asked leave to move my box, for the light began to pour in at 
the great uncurtained window; and then Whitman said that someone 
had promised him a gift of curtains, but he was not eager for them, 
he thought they “ kept out some of the light.” Light and air, that 
was all he wanted; and through the winter he sat there patiently 
waiting for the air and light of summer, when he would hobble out 
again and bask his body in a shallow creek he knew “back of 
Camden.” Meanwhile he waited, waited with infinite patience, 
uncomplaining, thinking about the sand, and the thin hot layer 
of water over it, in that shy New Jersey creek. And he winked 
away in silence, while I thought of the Indian poet Valmiki, when, in 
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a trance of voluptuous abstraction, he sat under the fig-tree and was 
slowly eaten of ants. 

In the bareness of Whitman’s great double room only two objects 
suggested art in any way, but each of these was appropriate. One 
was a print of a Red Indian given him, he told me, by Catlin; it had 
inspired the passage about “‘ the red aborigines” in “‘ Starting from 
Paumanok.” The other—positively the sole and only thing that 
redeemed the bareness of the back-room where Whitman’s bound 
works were stored—was a photograph of a young man in a boat, 
sculling. I asked him about this portrait and he said several notable 
things in consequence. He explained, first of all, that this was one 
of his greatest friends, a professional oarsman from Canada, a well- 
known sporting character. He continued, that these were the people 
he liked best, athletes who had a business in the open air; that those 
were the plainest and most affectionate of men, those who lived in the 
light and air and had to study to keep their bodies clean and fresh 
and ruddy ; that his soul went out to such people, and that they were 
strangely drawn to him, so that at the lowest ebb of his fortunes, 
when the world reviled him and ridiculed him most, fortunate men of 
this kind, highly prosperous as gymnasts or runners, had sought 
him out and had been friendly to him. ‘And now,” he went on, “I 
only wait for the spring, to hobble out with my staff into the woods, 
and when I can sit all day long close to a set of woodmen at their 
work, I am perfectly happy,. for something of their life mixes with 
the smell of the chopped timber, and it passes into my veins and I 
am old and ill no longer.’”’ I think these were his precise words, and 
they struck me more than anything else that he said throughout that 
long and pleasant day I spent with him. 

It might be supposed, and I think that even admirers have said, 
that Whitman had no humour. But that seemed to me not quite 
correct. No boisterous humour, truly, but a gentle sort of sly fun, 
something like Tennyson’s, he certainly showed. For example, he 
told me of some tribute from India, and added, with a twinkling smile, 
** You see, I ‘sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world.’”’ 
But this was rare: mostly he seemed dwelling in a vague pastoral past 
life, the lovely days when he was young, and went about with “the 
boys” in thesun. He read me many things; a new “‘ poem,” intoning 
the long irregular lines of it not very distinctly ; and a preface to 
some new edition. All this has left, I confess, a dim impression, 
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swallowed up in the serene self-unconsciousness, the sweet, dignified 
urbanity, the feline immobility. 

As I passed from the little house and stood in dull, deserted Mickle 
Street once more, my heart was full of affection for this beautiful old 
man, who had just said in his calm accents, ‘‘ Good-bye, my friend!” 
I felt that the experience of the day was embalmed by something that 
a great poet had written, but I could not find what it was till we 
started once more to cross the frosty Delaware; then it came to me, 
and I knew that when Shelley spoke of 


_ A peace within and calm around, 
And that content, surpassing wealth, 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walk’d with inward glory crown’d, 
he had been prophesying of Walt Whitman, nor shall I ever read 


those lines again without thinking of the old rhapsodist in his empty 
room, glorified by patience and philosophy. 

And so an unbeliever went to see Walt Whitman and was 
captivated without being converted. 


III. 


It is related of the great Condé that, at the opening of his last 
campaign, sunken in melancholy, half maddened with fatigue and the 
dog-star heat of summer, reaching at length the cool meadows in 
front of the Abbey of St. Antoine, he suddenly leaped from his horse, 
flung away his arms and his clothing, and rolled stark-naked in the 
grass under a group of trees. Having taken this bath amidst his 
astonished officers, he rose smiling and calm, permitted himself to be 
dressed and armed anew, and rode to battle with all his accustomed 
resolution. The instinct which this anecdote illustrates lies deep 
down in human nature, and the more we are muffled up in social 
conventions the more we occasionally long for a whimsical return to 
nudity. If a writer is strong enough, from one cause or another, to 
strip the clothing off from civilisation, that writer is sure of a welcome 
from thousands of over-civilised readers. 

Now the central feature of the writings of Walt Whitman is their 
nakedness. In saying this I do not refer to half-a-dozen phrases, 
which might with ease be eliminated, that have thrown Mrs. Grundy 
into fits. No responsible criticism will make a man stand or fall by 
what are simply examples of the carrying of a theory to excess. But 
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of the theory itself I speak, and it is one of uncompromising openness. 
It is a defence of bare human nature, stripped, not merely of all its 
trappings and badges, but even of those garments which are uni- 
versally held necessary to’ keep the cold away. In so many of his 
writings, and particularly, of course, in the Discours of 1750, Rousseau 
undertook the defence of social nudity.. He called upon his world, 
which prided itself so much upon its elegance, to divest the body 
politic of all its robes. He declared that while nature has made man 
happy and virtuous, society it is that renders him miserable and 
depraved, therefore let him get rid of social conventions and roll in 
the grass under the elm-trees. The invitation, as I have said, is one 
which never lacks acceptance, and Rousseau was followed into the 
forest by a multitude. 

If Walt Whitman goes further than Rousseau, it merely is that he 
is more elementary. The temperament of the American is in every 
direction less complex. He has none of the restless intellectual 
vivacity, none of the fire, none of the passionate hatred of iniquity 
which mark the French philosopher. With Walt Whitman a coarse 
simplicity suffices, a certain blunt and determined negation of 
artificiality of every kind. He is, roughly speaking, a keenly observant 
and sentient being, without thought, without selection, without 
intensity, egged on by his nervous system to a revelation of himself. 
He records his own sensations one after another, careful only to 
present them in veracious form, without drapery or rhetoric. His 
charm for others is precisely this, that he observes so closely, and 
records so great a multitude of observations, and presents them with 
so complete an absence of prejudice, that any person who approaches 
his writings with an unbiassed mind must discover in them a reflection 
o some part of himself. This I believe to be the secret of the extra- 
ordinary attraction which these rhapsodical utterances have for most 
emotional persons at one crisis or another in their life’s development. 
But I think criticism ought to be able to distinguish between the 
semi-hysterical pleasure of self-recognition and the sober and legitimate 
delights of literature. 

The works of Walt Whitman cover a great many pages, but the 
texture of them is anything but subtle. When once the mind 
perceives what it is that Whitman says, it is found that he repeats 
himself over and over again, and that all his “‘ gospel” (as the odious 
modern cant puts it) is capable of being strained into very narrow 
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limits. One “‘ poem” contains at least the germ of all the sheaves and: 
sheaves of writing that Whitman published. There is not one aspect 
of his nature which is not stated, or more than broadly hinted at, in the 
single piece which he named after himself, ‘Walt Whitman.” It was 
appropriately named, for an unclothing of himself, an invitation to all 
the world to come and prove that, stripped of his clothes, he was 
exactly like everybody else, was the essence of his religion, his 
philosophy, and his poetry. : 

It is not unfair to concentrate attention on the section of sixty 
pages which bears the name “ Walt Whitman” in the volume of his 
collected writings. It is very interesting reading. No truly candid 
person meeting with it for the first time, and not previously prejudiced 
against it, could but be struck with its felicities of diction and its air 
of uncontrolled sincerity. A young man of generous impulses could 
scarcely, I think, read it and not fall under the spell of its sympathetic 
illusions. It contains unusually many of those happy phrases which 
are, I contend, the sole purely literary possession of Whitman. It 
contains dozens of those closely-packed lines in each of which Whit- 
man contrives to concentrate a whole picture of some action or condi- 
tion of.nature. It contains, perhaps, the finest, certainly the most 
captivating, of all Whitman’s natural apostrophes :— 


Press close, bare-bosom’d night! Press close, magnetic, nourishing night ! 
Night of south winds! night of the large few stars ! 

Still, nodding night! mad, naked summer night! 

Smile, O voluptuous, cool-breath’d earth! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees! 

Earth of departed sunset! earth of the mountains, misty-topt ! 
Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon, just tinged with blue ! 
Earth of shine and dark, mottling the tide of the river ! 

Earth of the limpid gray of clouds, brighter and clearer for my sake! 
Far-swooping, elbow'd earth! rich, apple-blossom’d earth ! 

Smile, for your lover comes! 


All this represents the best side of the author; but ‘“ Walt 
Whitman” exhibits his bad sides as well—his brutality, mis-styling 
itself openness, his toleration of the ugly and the forbidden, his terrible 
laxity of thought and fatuity of judgment. | 

If he reads ‘‘ Walt Whitman ”’ carefully, a reader of middle life will 
probably come to the conclusion that the best way to classify the 
wholly anomalous and irregular writer who produced it is to place him 
by himself as a maker of poems in solution. I am inclined to admit 
that in Walt Whitman we have just missed receiving from the New 
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World one of the greatest of modern poets, but that we have missed it 
must at the same time be acknowledged. To be a poet it is not 
necessary to be a consistent and original thinker, with an elaborately- 
balanced system of ethics. The absence of intellectual quality, the 
superabundance of the emotional, the objective, the pictorial, are no 
‘reasons for undervaluing Whitman’s imagination. But there is one 
condition which distinguishes art from mere amorphous expression ; 
that condition is the result of a process through which the vague and 
engaging observations of Whitman never passed. He felt acutely and 
accurately, his imagination was purged of external impurities, he lay 
spread abroad in a condition of literary solution. But there he 
remained, an expanse of crystallisable substances, waiting for the 
structural change that never came; rich above almost all his coevals 
in the properties of poetry, and yet, for want of a definite shape and 
fixity, doomed to sit for ever apart from the company of the Poets. 


EDMUND GOSSE. 
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e years ago the business of Preventing Cruelty to Children 

was almost universally regarded as senseless and unnecessary, 
though it is now becoming generally—if only vaguely—recognised as 
both sensible and necessary. Then its promoters were greeted as 
“‘ sensationalists,” as ‘shrieking females,” as ‘‘slanderers of the 
poor,’ and, by implication, slanderers of police, clergy, district 
visitors, and city missionaries, as “‘ grandmotherly legislationists,” and 
the like. 

These preconceived notions of the Society’s business have not 
stood the test of time; and to-day a powerful party in the 
land, including judges, great statesmen and lawyers, philosophers 
and great personages, headed by the Crown, are lending a hand 
in it. 

The area of the Society’s agencies—so recently as six years ago 
only a section of London—now includes a population of 23,000,000, 
scattered in patches from the Tweed in the north of the English 
Channel in the south, and from the German Ocean in the east, across 
Wales and Ireland to the Atlantic Ocean in the west, in some of which 
its agencies have been for five years, in some for scarcely as many 
months. 

Yet whilst facts have silenced the chorus of contempt which hailed 
the Society’s birth, they have called other voices on to the stage, 
which in their turn have also to be silenced. Everywhere what it has 
brought to light is being explained. Social Reformers say, It is all 
because of heredity; be merciful with its victims, and stop propaga- 
tion. The Educationalist says, It is all for lack of schooling; teach 
everybody reading, writing, and arithmetic. Apostles of Prudence 
and Thrift say, It is all because we have such early marriages, such 
large families, and so little in the savings banks. Teetotalers say, It’s 
all drink; close public-houses. 

But the cases of the 102,638 children into whose homes the 
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Society has stepped with its Act of Parliament, bringing, generally 
speaking, a new life to them, lend to only one of these doctrines 
any kind of support. On all the rest they cast at least doubt and 
discredit. For the Teetotalers they have much and _ striking 
support; yet even to them not all that is imagined. Comparing 
the cruelties practised by the sober and the cruelties practised by 
the drunkard, the palm for monstrousness goes to the sober. And 
as regards the respective chances of detection in the two kinds 
of cases, and the public getting knowledge of them and stopping 
their victims’ sufferings, drunkenness is still in favour of the child. 
Whilst the sober has wit enough to conceal his cruelty, the 
drunkard blunders it into notoriety. Drunkenness is its own 
detective. 

A case in point. In a house which had nothing to distinguish it 
from the row of houses in which it stood, two tiny children lived. 
By day they sit in wooden chairs, their bare, raw thighs on the bare, 
rotten wood ; at night they are dropped each into a cesspool of filth, 
contained, one in a wicker’ cradle, and one in a wooden one, both 
nightly fetched out of the back yard, the lump standing for a pillow 
in one of them being alive with maggots. Their clothing is a cottom 
garment—one wears a chemise and one a nightgown. They are 
respectively eight months and two years old. One dies. So far, all 
is as silent and secret as domestic crimes against tender years usually 
are. But, after the death, on which {£4 was received from an Insurance 
Society, the man got so madly drunk that he wanted to throw the 
coffin with the child in it through the bedroom window. His wife 
interposed, for which he turned his fury upon her. Then was seen 
the condition of the living child, and what followed ended in the pair 
getting penal servitude. 

A case like this illustrates how drink, when it is not a cause of the 
cruelty, betrays the cruel into the hands of justice and the case to the 
knowledge of the public. It is a colleague of the constable. 


As regards the idea that poverty and small dwellings produce 
cruelty, it is wholly and absolutely without justification of fact. It is 
true that amongst smaller dwellings the larger proportion of the cases 
of cruelty are discovered. But the explanation of this is in the obvious 
fact that what goes on where a dcor opens from the street into a single 
room is easier to get at than what goes onin the nursery of a detached 
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villa standing in its own grounds, surrounded by trees and a thickset 
high beech hedge. Transfer the cruel mother of a labourer’s child to 
a house in which the cruel mother of his master’s child dwells, and 
the screams of her child lifted by the hair of its head out of its bath, 
beaten naked with the heel of a slipper, flung out of the room on to 
the landing floor, would draw no crowd. The face discoloured by a 
dog whip would be covered with toilet powder. The servant who 
cared enough to protest against the spoon thrust down the child’s 
throat and twisted round in it, against cording the child to a garden 
tree the day long, against its being starved and slapped in the face 
there “something cruel,” would have a promise of ‘‘ £1 extra wages 
and a handsome present.”’ 

“The ill-treatment,” in every case I am quoting from, ‘‘ was a 
regular occurrence every day, and everybody about the place knew of 
it”; so said a witness. Yet had it lasted two years or more without 
its coming to public notice, and then the jury acquitted. The little 
folks were too young to speak for themselves, and the servants were 
not to be believed. An English jury sent the sufferers back to 
their torment. Again the case was got at, and this time the cruel 
parents were convicted, and the children removed permanently from 
their custody. 

A further advantage to the cruel amongst the well-to-do is that all 
their servants are counted worthless liars. The word of the poorest 
neighbour of the labourer’s wife on behalf of a child is regarded more 
by magistrates than the word of half-a-dozen housemaids and nurses 
at a mansion, provided always that the labourer’s neighbour is not 
witnessing against a dainty figure with a Gainsborough hat and a 
sable-trimmed cloak. 

In security against conviction of cruelty, as well as in matters 
of the counting-house, the maxim is, *‘To him that hath shall 
be given.” 

As regards the notion that education will be the panacea for 
cruelty to children, the cases of captain, major, physician, surgeon, 
banker, barrister, editors, ministers of religion—university men as well 
as lay preacher, in Church as well as in the Salvation Army—which 
the Society has had to deal with, suggests grave doubts. A bland and 
smiling physician and his stiff, stately wife may be given as a sample 
of cruel educationalists. Two pretty little girls are their family. The 
younger, a little three-year-old, has spelt fox “‘ focks,”’ like “‘ socks ”’ 
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and “‘ frocks.” After this the little monster’s punishment is limited 
only by its father’s and mother’s powers of exertion. By way of 
introduction, dry bread is its dinner. That finished, it is sent up into 
the night nursery, to which father and mother follow it. There it is 
stripped and beaten with the whalebone stock of a riding-whip. The 
mother tired, the father takes his turn, till, as was sworn in evidence, 
head, face, arms, back, thighs, knuckles are ridged and blistered, and 
cut to bleeding. She is then made to dress herself. Her little body 
turned into a mass of burning, tingling sores, her eyes black, her head 
swimming and aching, her hands red and swollen, her thighs blistered 
and bleeding, she is now set on her seat at the desk where her heinous 
crime was committed, made to grasp her pen, and to write her copy 
in her copybook right. The little sufferer was at length put to bed, 
wrapped in cotton wool and salve, not by her parents, nor at their 
instance, but by her governess. 

That there is a smaller percentage of cruelties detected amongst 
the educated and refined ranks as compared with those amongst 
ruder-living folks I admit: But if I am asked, Is there not a 
great difference between the kinds of cruelty detected amongst the 
educated and refined and those detected amongst the ruder sort of 
folks ? my answer is, If there is a pin to choose between the two, the 
cruelties of the more refined are the more inventive, spiteful, and 
sustained. 

Where for bitter, continuous foul play is the cottage which 
can compare with those in this big house, where a vigorous, 
sprightly mother allows not a day to pass without its being known 
by the stifled sounds of screams and sobs that she is flogging 
one or other of four little children. Now it is proceeding from 
the privacy of her own room; now from the bath-room, where 
she flogs naked till blood saturates the sponge, stains the night- 
shirt, smears the bed-sheets; now the opportunity presents 
itself in the act of their childish dressing of themselves. It 
suits her mood to watch for a button being put into the wrong 
hole, a tape tied imperfectly, a shirt or chemise put on wrong 
way before. She sits with her rod of vengeance in her hand, 
and pays the crime with blows of hair-brush, bristle side and 
back, a cane, a riding-whip. Now it is on the stairs; now in the 
hall, on one occasion dragging a child which had tumbled by its heels, 
head down, from the hall to the first landing; now it is in the 
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garden, where on the gravelled terrace one is made to walk barefoot, 
another is roped to a tree; now the stables are the scene of her 
torture, where she beats a child as a dog, kicks it, and presses its 
hands upon the hot-water pipes. Sometimes a closet is preferred, 
where, alone in silence and darkness, hands and elbows bound and 
pinioned to rings in its wall, one is left for hours. With all this she 
relieves the monotony of rides and drives, dinners and balls; 
recognised by humble people with a curtsy, by the great with a 
smile. 

Even the kind of people from which early communicants are 
recruited may contain hard and savage natures towards a frail, 
tiny child. A lady, the daughter of a well-known clergyman, had the 
care of a small, nervously-strung boy of Indian birth, of five years old. 
On the festival of the Resurrection, on returning from early Com- 
munion at her parish church, with a new birch rod she birched 
the thighs of the child. On returning from a second service at 10.30 
she again birched the already scarlet, tingling member, with what 
effect may be gathered from the wreck she had made of her new birch 
rod. The housemaid testified that she swept up half a dust-panful of 
its broken twigs. 

But, once again, in base inhumanity and cowardice to tiny help- 
lessness in a nursery, some of those who celebrate the holy office can 
excel. 

A happy sixteen-months-old baby, now fretful with teething, is 
followed in its nurse’s arms into the nursery by its father. The nurse 
is ordered to desist from attempts to soothe it, to lay it on its bed and 
leave the room. His orders being very reluctantly obeyed, and with 
respectful, almost weeping, protest, he assists the nurse out of the 
toom; then, having locked the door, slaps the baby for five minutes, 
leaves the room, locking the door and taking the key. For two hours 
all the baby’s nurse could do was to hear the convulsive sobs through 
the door, try to burst the door open, seek for a key to open it, and 
respectfully, but in vain, plead for the one in the baby’s father’s 
possession. At the end of two hours the nurse was permitted access. 
The little sufferer from swollen and inflamed gums was now swollen 
and inflamed all over its body. The backs of its hands were terribly 
puffed and red. Its tiny thighs were finger-marked with congested 
blood, which rose at their margins into white blisters, the skin being 


almost broken. For.aday or two it could not eat, could not sleep, 
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could not bear to be touched. Everybody must agree in its own 
verdict of itself when, on the next day after the outrage, looking at 
its own hands, it said, ‘‘ Poor, poor.” 

Still further, the more a harsh man who dares to imagine himself 
in favoured relations with the Great Mystery we call God, no matter 
in what land or century he lives, or what the creed chances to be on 
his tongue, the more absolutely and entirely wicked is his harsh- 
ness. Not only is he incapable of conceiving the sentiment of mercy, 
not only does he lend highest sanctions to his injustices, but, what is 
worse, he is cut off from the last hope of the wicked—he is incapable 
of the minute virtue of shame. 

A well-known champion of justification by faith, once the flaming 
editor of a militant Protestant journal, as a “friend of orphans” kept 
a place all bare of comforts for their storage. When visited, its small 
inmates were all pictures of want, cold, and misery; some of the 
pitiable things were crying; some were past crying. One sickly baby 
lay cold and limp on aheap of hay. Another of six weeks old lay ona 
bundle of rags saturated with filth. Older children were clothed with 
rags little better than those which formed this baby’s bed. When 
removed to proper care, their clothes had to be burned, their heads 
shaved. Their skin was covered, their feet were coated and caked, 
with long-standing dirt. For stockings, swathings of rags sufficed. Of 
one child both great toes were dead, the other toes were livid but not 
yet dead. The feet, to use the doctor’s words, were “‘mummified ”’— 
some of the toes fell off. The surroundings of the squalid building 
were in keeping. The cesspool and the well were close neighbours; 
the yard was filthy as a pigstye. 

Having been exposed to the public, and condemned by the law, 
and looked after by a gaoler for six months, most cruel men reform, or 
become silent about their shame; but, after all, the man in this case 
glories in his shame. The burden of a convicted hypocrite’s cry is, 
“‘ How long will the wicked triumph ?” 

In order to check a too rapid and superficial diagnosis of the social 
disease of cruelty to children, and a consequent ineffectual treatment, 
I have hitherto referred only to cases in the better-off class, so far as 
education and money and position make better off. Poverty and 
ignorance, though often associated with it, are never its cause. Even 
amongst the humbler orders, the skilled artizan and the successful 

adesman, a full proportion of the evil is found. The higher, more 
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often than the lower, waged workers have to answer for their cruelties 
to the law. Whilst, according to the best-informed authorities, the 
average wage of the working classes is about {1 per week, the average 
wage of the 6,703 worst sinners against their children which the 
Society has had to bring into court has been over 27s. per week.* 

Men’s natures are not attuned to the music of children’s voices by 
either education or by wage. It is heard by the heart. When there 
is no heart to hear children’s voices, children are no more to those to 
whom they belong than are the rats that sleep in their cellars and 
feed in their dustbins. But, for all that, their fathers*may be highly 
valued for their mechanical ability and their industry at the works 
where they are employed. There, what they do to their children is as 
little known as what they do to their rats. 


Amongst the many hypotheses on which speakers and writers have 
attempted to explain cruelty to children, it is worthy of note that none _ 
have suggested sexual immorality, yet if there is one cause which 
amongst all the rest stands out clear and certain it is this. Besides 
the 52,000 acknowledged children born to unmarried mothers, there 
are thousands born to married mothers whose husbands either doubt 
that they are the fathers of them or are certain that they are not the 
fathers. The cases in which hatred of the child is the form of 
penitence in the wife, of revenge in the husband, are far more numerous 
in every rank of life than the public have any idea of. Cases which 


_ justify legal inquiry for divorce are not the only ones in which the 


same bottom facts exist. And amongst the classes which are precluded 


* With the aid of a sympathetic imagination, the following classification of these 
youthful sufferers the Society has acted for will not be a mere statistical valley of dry 
bones, it will be a vast army of wounded and emaciated children :— 

24,902 suffered from violence, 
57,971 suffered from neglect and starvation, 
12,259 suffered from exposure for begging, 

4,272 suffered from immorality, 

3,234 suffered from dangerous performances, &c. 

These were the victims of 57,312 persons. 

34,529 it has warned, 
7,111 it has prosecuted, 
6,703 of which resulted in convictions, 
15,672 persons were otherwise dealt with. 

1,060 years of imprisonment were awarded by courts, and £1,901 fines were inflicted. 

These 102,638 children the Society has come within reach of, have exhausted, and rather 
more than exhausted, the limit of its means. To as many again, at the very least, it has 
been unable to render any service. 
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from divorce, though the proportion of infidelity is small, the total 
number of cases is by no means small. 

As for avarice, its victims are as countless as they are unsuspected. 
A thrifty farmer, who rides into his market town on market-day, clean- 
shaven and comfortable upon his cob, leaves behind him at his lonely 
farmhouse three young children. On a cold day they are found, for 
want of fire and clothes, crouching and huddled together in the corner 
of a small room, filthy as a hen-house and as dark, containing a hand- 
bowl overflowing with their excrements. They are pale, flabby, and 
half imbecile. Their only food is hen-meal and water, of which they 
have but little. When bread is given to them they eagerly grasp it 
and gnaw it, making noises of satisfaction like sickly wild beasts. 
Their father was scheming to buy his farm, and had then {60 in his 
bank. 

A death certificate, which is virtually a draft for money on an 
Insurance Society payable at sight, is a prize and a temptation to the 
ill-treatment and neglect of a child which the viler out-of-worker, the 
won’t-worker, and the victim of thirst for drink, male and female, cannot 
resist, to which, indeed, their condition offers no sort of resistance. 

Of the kind of people to which the possibility of grasping such a 
draft is legally offered, which is urged upon them by child-insuring 
agents, samples might be given which would more than fill this whole 
REVIEW. The subjects need separate treatment. 

Whilst, however, some need a motive for child-torture, in others 
torture is a recreation. Here is what—with apologies to the nether 
world—may be called a jolly fiend at his play. Daily, when he was 
off work, he punched with fist and boot the head, face, ribs, and legs 
of a child of six, laughing heartily at its tears and screams and 
struggles. Now and again he saved his fist and used a whip-stock. 
‘‘For a lark—nothing more than that,” he protested; he tied a rope 
round the child’s waist and dropped him into the canal, which was 
handy. He watched the little figure sink, and then in a while pulled 
it above the surfate again, “for a little wind,” then let it sink again 
and struggle a while. This “‘lark”’ he repeated time after time, till 
the child was too exhausted to struggle, and was unconscious and well- 
nigh drowned when he lifted him out to come round. Now and then 
he would worry the child with his teeth, chiefly seizing its arms and 
wrists. On one occasion, when its eye swelled so as to alarm him, he 
was hindered from “letting the lump out ” with his pocket-knife. On 
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another, when his bites on the wrist bled too freely to be likely to be 
mere fun, he burnt the wounds with lighted matches to cauterise them. 

Another of this fraternity, who took his pleasures more seriously : 
Having been beaten naked for the offence of picking a piece of bread 
off his father’s table, his child of three, in its misery and terror, fled 
for safety under a bed in the room. On his hands and knees the father 
followed it, fixed his teeth in its thighs, and, shuffling out backwards, 
dragged it out again, got up on to his legs, and, still holding it 
suspended in the strong grip of his teeth, shook it, to use a witness’s 
words, “like a dog will shake a rat.”” At length, loosing his hold, he 
swung it away from him, and let it drop on the floor. The man had 
come in for his breakfast. 

Such fiends are often moralists, and these are their two greatest 
commandments, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,’”’ ‘‘ Thou shalt not lie.” And 
sex seems to be no bar to double first in the morals of devils. A 
woman, having starved a girl into begging a crust from a neighbour, 
discovered the crime, charged the child with it, and, to save her poor 
skin-and-bone limbs from the inevitable scourging, the child denied 
the begging. ‘“‘It was given to me,” she said. The denial must be 
followed with punishment, and the mouth that had committed the 
double crime of eating the bread and “lying” about it should be the 
part to suffer it. It should “‘ taste,” literally taste, what “‘ the hell of 
liars” was like. There and then the poker was put into the fire. 
When red-hot the virtuous woman proceeded to seize the child by the 
hair, and to thrust the glowing iron into the child’s mouth. A struggle 
ensued. The child’s hand and wrists were burnt by her efforts to 
avert the woman’s purpose, but without avail. The stronger in the 
struggle prevailed, and the burning poker was inserted into the mouth. 
Lips, gums, and tongue were burned and blistered. 


Such sayings as the following—though perfectly legal—show, as 
straws, the drift of feeling towards children in countless authors of 
child existence. 

‘“‘T wish to Christ it was ended!” The “it” wasa girl of ten. The 
thing to be ‘‘ ended” her dying of consumption. The speaker of the 
prayer, the girl’s noisy, nervous, spiteful mother. It was spoken to 
a neighbour, who, hearing slaps and moans, and knowing too well 
what they both meant, had rushed into the woman’s house to cry 
shame. The neighbour went up to the sobbing, dying child, and 
wiped her tears away. 
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** Tf it had not been for York Gaol, I’d have done for him before now.” 
The ‘‘him” was a boy of five or six, ill of water on the brain, who 
could not keep his head still. Short of the speedy dispatch for which the 
law assigns the gallows, that man was having his way with his invalid. 

“They are worth more to me dead than alive.” It was a gambler 
who thus spoke of his three children. According to his way of business, 
he had staked certain money on their death and he played his game to 
win. It was spoken to a neighbour who had taken pity on their 
hunger and had fed them. The prelude of the declaration was a good 
round cursing for her pains. 

Such sentiments, shamelessly and honestly said, silently, but not 
less miserably and fatally, influence the lot of a much larger number 
of English children than those whose parents are outspoken. 

If there is one thing more than another which accounts for the 
horrible facts with which it is the business of the Society of which I 
am writing to deal, it is the great double, indiscriminating national 
tradition upon “ parental right” and the “sanctity of home.” In 
responsibility for the pass to which things have come in our child- 
world, the national vices of drink and immorality do not compare with 
this wretched, shallow, and successful trick of words. 


The position of the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children is a simple one. It is that the British people have all too 
long allowed children to be insulted and injured, that with reference 
to the law “‘ adults” have been all too long a privileged class, that 
equal justice with adults is the birthright of the youngest and most 
helpless citizen, and that injustice to it, no matter by whom done, 
shall be punished. That whilst a baby is its parents’ child, it is the 
Queen’s subject, and that if the parent neglects a parent’s duty to itschild, 
the Crown must not, shall not, neglect the Crown’s duty to its subject. 

Equal justice for all—that is its first demand. 

Its second is—that the detail of the administration of justice should 
be proper to the physical and mental capacities of a child. A legal 
system which was constructed with regard to capacities of adults must 
be renounced where children of tender years are concerned. At 
present they have to be stubbornly maintained. 

If the Society is ever to obtain its ideal, its possible and 
beneficent results, I affirm that it can only be by a strict adherence 
to the system which has proved of such surprising and practical value. 

BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
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PARTIES IN IRELAND AND THE MINISTRY, 


\ \ J ITH the Liberal Government not yet eighteen months in office, 

it is too soon to take stock of their achievements either at 
home or abroad. One fact, however, stands out prominently—every 
hostile prophecy as to their tenure of power has been singularly 
falsified. Like certain cements under water, they have been only more 
tenaciously compacted by every fresh buffet of the waves. We were 
assured that they would be driven to the country in the Spring of 1893 
and eke in the Spring of 1894, but it now seems unlikely that the next 
prophetic assignment, viz., the Spring of 1895, will see Ministers at 
the end of their tether. So far as the general body of their British 
supporters is concerned, beyond slight friction as to the precedence to 
be given to Welsh, Scotch, or English reforms, there is no likelihood 
of any cause arising in the House of Commons to precipitate a 
Dissolution. The desired Bills will be pressed forward in due time 
and measure, and the jostle for precedence can hardly endanger the 
Government. The action of the House of Lords in its dealings with 
them, may of course create a sudden occasion, tactically favourable for 
an appeal to the country, but short of this the indications of 
seismatic disturbance from Great Britain have passed away. 

While the gap caused by the resignation of Mr. Gladstone can 
never be replaced, the ranks were closed up behind him with a 
discipline and swiftness which almost took away the breath of 
surprised opponents. His personality was so overwhelming that even 
his friends would hardly have begrudged it at departure the tribute of 
a national crisis; but the iron necessities of Party welded again the 
stricken organisation of which he was the mighty head. It is too 
early to examine critically the “suture” formed by, the Rosebery 
Premiership, or to say whether such a chieftaincy in a Democratic 
Party should be regarded as a permanent graft or only as a brilliant 
experiment. It can hardly be disputed by anyone familiar with the 
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ways of Westminster, that Ministers in view of their opportunities, . 
have grappled by manful and skilful shifts with the difficulties in 
their path. Large British reforms have passed, and others 
are certain of treatment, and therefore, while there may be 
passing discontents on the question of more or less, of sooner 
or later, British Liberals have no ground for flying hastily 
to the hazard of the polls. The time and method of disposing 
of the various articles of the Newcastle Programme may involve large 
questions ; but Members, taken in the mass, are not disposed, however 
strong be their own judgment, to push it to extremes against those in 
responsible positions who have to survey the entire field of action. 
The uncertain factors in determining the length of the Parliament 
must therefore be looked for across the Irish Sea. 

Turning, then, to Ireland, the question is, how stands feeling there, 
and what are the influences working on its representatives? In the 
first place it must be owned that there is a profound recognition 
amongst Irish representatives that, taking things in the large, the 
Gladstone Ministry endeavoured to fulfil the spirit of their engagements 
as to the scope of the Home Rule Bill. Faulty in its finance, tension 
on this head has been allayed by.the transitory character of the plan, 
and by the proposed Royal Commission into the fiscal relations 
of the Kingdoms. As to artificial restrictions in the Bill, criti- 
cism made it inevitable that the next draft will not be marred 
by many ofthe blots at which Unionists and Nationalists alike chafed. 
The great stride gained is that the House and the country have 
got over the “stage fright” of a first appearance, and that Home 
Rule in the public mind is, on closer examination, happily passing 
into the category of the humdrum and the inevitable, and out of 
the passionate and questionable stages. 

It would be idle, however, to deny that to Irish members the 
substitution of Lord Rosebery for Mr. Gladstone is a matter of much 
keener importance than it can be to British Liberals. They have a 
rich and well-governed country which, if it were compelled to live till 
Doomsday under its existing codes and method of administration, 
could get on very comfortably. In the seven centuries of England’s 
rule in Ireland, Mr. Gladstone was the first British statesman who 
showed an effective sympathetic interest in the misgovernments of 
that island, coupled with the ability to redress them. It was his 
influence and the confidence he had aroused amongst the Irish people 
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which led them, in a tremendous crisis, to rely on his simple word 
against the smashing onsets of their own great countrymen. For 
them Lord Rosebery is a new personality, to be judged of solely by 
future performance. His coming creates a fresh situation for both 
sections of Irish Nationalists, but it would be an injustice to the 
Liberal Party not to admit that despite some disquieting incidents, 
the entire gospel of distrust bequeathed in Mr. Parnell’s political 
testament has been, so far, falsified. When Mr. Gladstone was so 
bitterly assailed, Lord Rosebery cannot complain if every one of his 
utterances is scanned with the closest scrutiny. In order, however, 
to estimate Irish feeling and the bent of future criticism on the 
course of the Government, one must have regard to the original counts 
in the indictment against their supposed policy, drawn up three years 
ago by their ablest antagonist. 

The document on which the late Mr. Parnell, at the end of 1890, 
staked his political position and laid the lines of his future movement 
was very carefully prepared. It was primed and loaded with every 
damaging charge which his great ingenuity and experience could 
suggest, to inflame the public mind of Ireland and destroy confidence 
in any_incoming Liberal Ministry. He himself described it as 
“the greatest political coup of the century,” and he was not a man 
given to superlatives. It therefore became the Bible of Parnellism, 
and phrases from it are still cited as fit texts for oratory of a certain 
school. The Manifesto dealt almost solely with the forthcoming 
Home Rule Bill, and entirely avoided questions of mere administration. 
Mr. Parnell’s mind worked on capital matters, to the exclusion of the 
subsidiary, and it is, therefore, essential to an understanding of the 
position of Irish Parties to marshal the facts put from his point of 
view and’ contrast them with actual events. His allegations were 
five—four as to the Home Rule Bill and one as to the Evicted 
Tenants. In the first place he announced that, “in the unanimous — 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, arrived at after most 
mature consideration,” it had been determined to reduce the Irish 
representation from 103 to 32. By the Bill of 1886 the Irish repre- 
sentation was wholly abolished, but that of 1893 showed the 
proposed reduction to be from 103 to 80, and not to 32. Lord 
Rosebery was a member both of the Cabinet of 1886 and 1893. 

In regard to the settlement of the Land Question so near to the 
hearts of the Irish people, the Manifesto laid down that the Liberal 
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leaders “‘ held that this was one of the questions which must be 
regarded as reserved from the control of the Irish Legislature,” but 
that, while “ the Irish Legislature was not to be given the power of 
solving the Agrarian difficulty, the Imperial Legislature would not do 
so.” The actual text of the Bill of 1893 showed this to have been 
entirely erroneous. In it the Land Question was reserved only for three 
years, while the Government have announced for the present Session 
an important Select Committee on the subject—a matter which will 
be discussed later on, and is certain to have far-reaching effects. 

The control of the Royal Irish Constabulary, in view of the use of 
the Force made by Mr. Balfour, was especially acute in 1890, and on 
this Mr. Parnell certified that “‘ it was stated by Mr. Gladstone that, 
having regard to the necessity for conciliating English public opinion, 
he and his colleagues felt that it would be necessary to leave this 
Force, and the appointment of its officers, under the control of the 
Imperial authority for an indefinite period, while the funds for its 
maintenance, payment, and equipment, would be compulsorily provided 
out of Irish resources.”’ The Bill of 1893 abolished the Force after 
six years. During that reserved period it alloweda sum of £500,000 
from Imperial sources for their maintenance, and then provided for the 
establishment of police under local authority. 

The fourth cardinal point dealt with in the Manifesto was the 
Judiciary. As to this, “ [0 or 12 years’’ was declared to be the 
period suggested by Mr. Gladstone for the retention of Imperial 
control over the appointment of the judges, resident magistrates, &c. 
The Bill fixed the limit at six years! 

Nothing touching finance—now the largest outstanding difficulty— 
was hinted at by Mr. Parnell, and the only other legislative topic he 
raised was the attitude of the Liberals towards the sufferers on the 
Plan of Campaign estates. In their regard no perfidy was imputed 
to Mr. Gladstone, but Mr. Morley was alleged to have declared “it 
would be impossible for the Liberal Party when they attained power 
to do anything for them by direct action,”’ and equally “‘ impossible for 
the Irish Parliament, by powers conferred, to do anything for them.” 

Now it turns out that the Government, having devoted the first 
session to the Home Rule Bill and sent it to the Lords in a form that 
disposed of the objections just recited, announce in the Queen’s Speech 
of their second session, and amongst their leading Bills, one 
dealing with the case of the Evicted Tenants. Taking, therefore, the 
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entire syllabus of objections, and, discarding altogether the question of 
motive, it is only bare justice to admit that the lowest verdict to which 
Ministers are, so far, entitled must be one of Not Proven. 

Mr. Parnell’s own course, had he lived to witness the introduction 
of a Home Rule Bill, better than the one which he cordially accepted 
in 1886, would naturally have been to maintain that, while all his 
original statements were true, the exposures of his Manifesto and 
agitation had defeated a conspiracy to whittle down the measure; 
and having thus proved his statecraft once more, to declare that he 
would no longer be a party to keeping up disunion. 

This is clear from the speech at Limerick on the 11th January, 
1891, when Mr. Parnell said :— 


“If I were sure that the solution of the question which the Irish people expect 
to get would be offered in the time to come by the English Liberals—a 
solution, without which, it is useless for us to suppose that we have any 
hope of going on with disunited ranks, and in subjection to an English 
Party—I am willing to stand by the declarations I made in Committee 
Room 15. I shall be confident in the future. I shall then know that 
this question will be settled upon the sure foundation that the task for 
which I entered public life shall, at all events, be completed so far as it is 
possible for me, in my position, to obtain guarantees, and I shall therefore 
retire from the Chairmanship of the Party.” 


Had Mr. Parnell lived his power over his retainers was so absolute 
that he could without danger have taken a boldly moderate course 
after the introduction of the Home Rule Bill. Those who affect to 
speak in his name are too weak to do so. They must always scream 
an octave higher than concert pitch, for fear that the distinction 
between themselves and the majority should be forgotten. 

To maintain life in his movement, against the Gladstone Ministry, 
new issues had to be started by Mr. Redmond to justify hostility. With 
a change in the Premiership, Lord Rosebery’s speeches are, therefore, 
a Godsend to him. For the remnant of Mr. Parnell’s following it has 
become necessary, in order to give colourable reason for the continuance 
of disunion in the National Representation, to appear to take up 
ground different from and higher than their old colleagues. Inthe case 
of Mr. Redmond, Mr. Parnell’s death was the turning-point of fortune. 
For ten years he had occupied a noteless position in Parliament in a large 
Party, and now the intellectual poverty of asmall one gives him front 
rank. In the country of the blind the one-eyed man is king. For the 
majority of the Irish representatives the death of Mr. Parnell was a heavy 
blow. For the minority, amidst the keenest regret, points of advantage 
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were discerned. It gave them command of the new forces he had 
organised, unembarrassed by any of the entangling issues involved in 
the causes of downfall. It cut them loose from declarations and acts 
by which the late leader would have been fettered, and furnished a 
war-proof sentiment and a pious memory to work with, in lieu of a 
vulnerable subject for attack. They could now exalt departed great- 
ness, and extol their own fidelity without fear that anyone would care 
to correct misappreciations by discussing the other side of the 
picture. They had, in fact, got hold of an asset of great political 
value, and with this advantage it would have been hard for them, even 
if Mr. Redmond’s ambition did not stand in the way, to consent to 
what they argued to be a humiliating junction with men whom for 
nine months before the death of the late Leader they had waged a 
bitter conflict against. 

At the General Election a great chance offered which, had it been 
grasped by Mr. Redmond, would have greatly changed the future. He 
was not bold enough to seize upon it, and it will never arise again. 
Had it been taken, Mr. Redmond would now be master of the Parlia- 
mentary situation and of the Ministry to boot. Proffer was made by 
influential opponents of a truce at the polls, in exchange for which his 
Party was to have been allowed, unopposed, to retain a much larger 
number of constituencies than they were able to win by contests. 
Had the negotiations succeeded, the Government for every hour 
of its existence would now lie in the hollow of Mr. Redmond’s 
hand. As things are, his force at Westminster remains practically a 
negligable quantity, while in Ireland the exact delimitation, by hard- 
fought contests, “of faction-free from faction-stricken constituencies 
gave his Party an immense and permanent blow. Had he accepted 
the compromise, the country would have been left uncontested, with 
the result that no one could have told except by guess-work how any 
constituency really stood. The old Parnellite member might have 
remained sitting for and influencing a county where his real strength 
was nil, while not only at home, but in America and the Colonies, Irish- 
men would have been assured that a patriotic agreement for the sake 
of peace had been consented to by Mr. Redmond under which he 
sacrificed many more seats than his actual following amongst the voters 
entitled him to. Men’s minds would thus have been confused as to 
which was really the National Party, commissioned with the authority 
of the country,and therefore it was cheaper and better for the majority 
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to try conclusions at the polls, even had the minority, who only 
won nine seats, agreed to take three without opposition. 

Mr. Redmond’s difficulty was that, as the terms of the treaty only 
provided seats for half his Party, the task of separating the sheep from 
the goats would be thrown upon him. He might not have had 
much compunction in asking half of his followers to perform the 
Happy Despatch if he thought they would meekly obey, but he knew 
that those who were not selected for continuance in Parliament would 
instantly and unanimously have caballed against him—either alleging 
favouritism, or proclaiming that the compromise was a surrender, or 
that they would be able not only to hold their own seats, but could win 
those of opponents. The mutineers would have been certain of a large 
following, and thus a general fight at the polls would have been provoked, 
which would compel the negotiators of the majority to break off the bar- 
gain. Mr. Redmond’s mistake, however, was in not making trial of the 
effect of the proposed treaty on the constituencies, and on the members 
of the majority. Had he accepted it, instant dissatisfaction would 
have broken out in the Irish Party, and amongst their supporters 
in the victimised constituencies, so that the violence of the protest 
would either have led to repudiation by the country, or else its 
vehemence would have convinced the malcontent section of his own 
friends that it was so good a bargain for their side that any revolt 
against it could have been quelled. 

In either case, whether repudiation or sullen acquiescence re- 
sulted, the negotiations would inevitably have rent the ranks of his 
opponents. Acceptance would have left the Redmondites not only 
with nearly twice their present strength, but with an enemy enfeebled 
by the sharpest division, at what most of them would regard as a 
discrediting surrender. Repudiation must equally have imported 
dissension, owing to the influence of the negotiators, and would have 
brought enormous moral strength to Mr. Redmond, who could then 
pose as a moderate politician, driven to combat only by the breach of 
a treaty solemnly entered into by faithless opponents. From the point 
of view of abstract generalship, it is, therefore, impossible to excuse 
the weakness he displayed in allowing himself to be intimidated by 
the fear of mutineers out of accepting the bargain then pressed upon 
him. The bitterness of the matter for his Party is that the General 
Election marked an irrevocable stage in the conflict. Rival strengths 
have now been ascertained to an ounce in every constituency, and 
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there is no growth on the weaker side. Indeed, it is safe to say, if an 
election took place to-morrow, it would be marked by a further loss of 
two seats to the minority. 

In dealing with Lord Rosebery’s administration, the mental 
as well as the political position of the Irish Members must always be 
remembered. True, the sending up of an acceptable Home Rule Bill 
to the Lords, as the first business of the Ministry, laid the ghost of a 
whole regiment of myths, but the spirit which gave them shape 
remains, and the manufacture is not an extinct process. Every 
mistake made by the Government is battened on by their candid 
friends, to whom a blunder is as grateful and welcome as carrion 
is to hawks. 

Great as are Lord Rosebery’s talents and opportunities, he is 
much disadvantaged by only knowing the temper of his majority at 
secondhand. There is all the difference in the world between seeing 
a play from the stalls and reading a critique of it. Now it is in the 
Lower House that the action of the drama moves. The Irish Party, 
despite their complete confidence in Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley, 
whom they sat face to face with in the Commons, year after year, 
necessarily displayed even towards them certain reserves. They can 
only judge Lord Rosebery from his speeches and his photographs. 
It was therefore accounted not a little disconcerting when, from the 
serene benches of the House of Lords, a high explosive was thrown 
into their midst. The severe schooling of the Foreign Office 
might be expected to teach diplomatists the precious use of words, 
but the Tories also suffered from Lord Salisbury’s “ blazing 
indiscretions.” It may, therefore, be that the polish and exactness 
ness of despatches is merely the function of the humble précis writer, 
while the head of the Department roves in language “ fancy free.” 
There is no telephone across the lobby between Lords and Commons. 
Slips cannot be challenged or corrected off-hand, and the newspapers 
are a cold vehicle of communication. For the moment, therefore, and 
until experience is gained on both sides, the risks of misunderstanding 
have to be guarded against. 

Turning to the question of local Irish administration, it is evident 
that Mr. Morley started out with a dual policy in his mind— 
on the one hand, to make the Home Rule Bill the biggest that he 
could, and on the other to inspire the Irish Tories with confidence that 
no Revolutionist had taken up his quarters at Dublin Castle. In both 
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directions he may fairly claim to have succeeded. Beyond doubt, a 
small section of the Liberals were at one time much behind the rank 
and file in their view of the scope of the Home Rule Bill. These the 
Chief Secretary combatted and overcame, and if, on the other hand, 
he at times distempered the Nationalists, when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee, by either accepting minor amendments or sticking to footy 
restrictions, the fact remains that he played a courageous and manly 
part throughout the whole business. But, in Ireland, the putting of 
new wine in old bottles has not been successfully accomplished. 

To certain criticisms, of course, Mr. Morley can oppose a complete 
reply. For instance, he has been absurdly twitted by Mr. Redmond 
on unsympathetic appointments; whereas no such complaint can 
justly lie in the mouth of any Nationalist, except in the case of 
honorary positions. For the Chief Secretary can at once reply—‘‘ As 
none of your people will accept offices of profit, how is it open to you 
to complain that, in the limited radius of choice, I have promoted A, 
ert. 

Of course, there are degrees of offensiveness amongst possible 
appointees, but it is not easy to recall any case fairly open to exception, 
except that on the death of Sir Bernard Burke, the Ulster King-at-Arms, 
the post, which is a profitable sinecure, was given to a Tory. As, 
however, the new incumbent is a very near relative of Mr. Pierce 
Mahony, ex-M.P., the appointment is one which the Parnellites find it 
awkward to use illustratively. 

It is true that, amongst the official staff of the various Irish Depart- 
ments, Toryism and hostility to the Government are rampant, but 
probably the same thing prevails in England and Scotland. Favouritism 
doubtless exists, and there is a widespread feeling amongst Catholics 
that, as their religion forbids them being members of the Freemason 
Society, to which all the leading Irish officials belong, they do not 
share in promotion to the same extent as those who belong to the 
Order. How any Chief Secretary is to decide between the conflicting 
statements of heads of departments and subordinates it is not easy to 
see, when a thousand causes can be validly assigned for depressing or 
promoting a Civil Servant; nevertheless, if the statutory lists of the 
names of Freemasons, which have annually to be filed with the Clerks 
of the Peace in each county, had added to them an account of the 
salaries and allowances (including Government contracts) drawn by 
each from. official sources, the total would probably lead to the con- 
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clusion that the Order enjoys a monopoly of the intellect of the country, 
It might also explain much so-called “loyalty,” which, in reality, is 
the natural effort to keep on the National Paysheets, or to draw 
undiminished rentals on tenants’ improvements, 

The caution with which Mr. Morley moves is shown in many 
ways. Under stress of questioning, he has gone some way to reverse 
the original refusal of the Irish Local Government Board to follow 
the English Local Government Board in reducing the qualification 
for Poor Law Guardians. In 1892, immediately after coming into 
office, Mr. Fowler brought down the English qualification to £5. 
In 1894, after a session’s pressure, Mr. Morley lowered it in Ireland 
to £8. Still, Ireland, the poorer country, has the higher qualification ; 
in fact, an {£8 valuation represents a {12 rental, and it might have 
been thought that, as only half the Guardians are elective, and that 
for this half landlords can sometimes cast as many as 36 votes for 
one candidate, and these by proxy, the English precedent would 
have been followed. The Parish Councils Act not only abolishes the 
£5 qualificatiomyfor England, but also the plural vote and the ex officio 
guardians. Even the House of Lords, ten years ago, in a Bill they 
sent to the Corimons (which was not passed), agreed to reduce the 
Irish qualification to {12, so that neither the original delay nor what 
was ultimately sanctioned by Mr. Morley was specially appreciated by 
Irish representatives. 

On the question of primary education, the Irish Executive have 
hastened slowly. {Conservatives like Lord Randolph Churchill and 
Sir John Gorst, last year advocated or supported the claims of 
the Christian Brothers to a share in the Parliamentary grant. 
Admittedly they do-the work as well as the National Schools. The 
latter are not half numerous enough to enable the new Compulsory 
Education Act to be enforced, and the Christian Brothers, without 
any expense to the State, have erected and equipped magnificent 
buildings all over the country. But there is a rule of the National 
Board which, while it allows pictures of sacred subjects, forbids graven 
images thereof. The Brothers won’t turn iconoclasts to meet rules 
which permit, say, an engraving of the Crucifixion, but forbid a 
crucifix, and on this wretched point they have so far been excluded, 
The Protestants are quite agreeable to the admission, and would 
benefit by it themselves. In fact, the Protestant members of the 
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Education Board, including fellows of Trinity College and judges of 
the High Court, joined the Catholics in altering the rule; but 
Mr. Morley refused to sanction the proposed change. Had the 
Education Commissioners resigned on receiving this rebuff, it would 
not have been unnatural; but then the whole machinery of education 
would have been jammed. However, as the new Compulsory 
Education Act will remain a dead letter until the Brothers’ schools 
can be utilised to house the additional pupils, their claims must speedily 
be met. 

Finally, as to the appointment of magistrates, sheriffs, and 
Asylum Boards, there is general disappointment at the slender 
change of system, although here reform was as easy as it is urgent. 
Without framing a Local Government Act, the appointment of 
popular sheriffs in Ireland would transform the Grand Jury system, 
and thus give the ratepayers control over their own local taxes. The 
excuse for not doing so is, that in England the Queen is obliged 
to prick the sheriffs returned by the judges, and that the absence 
of such a Statute in Ireland compels lawyers to conclude that there 
must bea “lost Act,” instead of affording an argument for a departure 
fromEnglish analogy! The English sheriffs never appointed the 
taxing body as in Ireland, but if Mr. Morley required a precedent he 
would find that when Lord Mulgrave was Viceroy in 1837 he 
appointed popular sheriffs and set aside the nominees of the judges, 
despite the protest of the House of Lords. 

One prudent and politic step proposed by Mr. Morley is probably 
the most important and likely to be the most fruitful of anything he 
has decided on, viz., the Committee of Inquiry into the Land Code. 
The House of Lords twelve years ago started a Committee of Inquiry 
to try to strangle the Land Act of 1881 on its birth, which did great 
service to the landlords, and it is time the statute should now be 
ransacked from another point of view. Next year about 60,000 Irish 
tenants re-acquire the right to fix fair rents (prior to the expiry of the 
first judicial term), and owing to the fear of litigation, landlords 
may be more willing to come to some compromise which would enable 
the badly-needed amending Land Bill to be passed through the House 
of Lords. It is conceded that, owing to the legal decisions of the past 
thirteen years, tens of thousands of tenants who have fixed fair rents 
would be shut out now by technicalities (as thousands of others have 
been) if their cases are to be again fought over at the end of the first — 
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fifteen years. Their exclusion would bring the Land Question into 
its old acuteness, and renewed agitation is not desired by the Conserva- 
tive leaders. The trend of the Courts always favours the landlord, so that 
the tiniest exclusion from a Land Act grows like a grain of mustard- 
seed to overshadow the whole statute, while the widest provision 
favourable to the tenant shrinks under judicial interpretation like a 
pricked balloon. If no compromise results from Mr. Morley’s Com- 
mittee, the Irish Party, to whom the condition of the tenantry is a main 
object of concern, would—barring the improbable event of a change of 
Ministerial attitude on Home Rule—have to consider the question of 
advising the postponement of an appeal to the country until such a date 
as would prevent any chance of the new Land Commissions, which . 
must be appointed to cope ith the approaching glut of cases, from 
being manned in the landlords’ interest by Mr. Balfour. In 1891 that 
gentleman thought he did a very astute thing in view of the coming 
Dissolution, by grafting on the Purchase Act a provision that the 
Commissioners and Valuers (who are all Tories with few exceptions) 
should be “‘ permanent Civil Servants of the Crown.” The pros- 
pective infusion of a counterbalancing element may perhaps affect the 
serene unselfishness of the House of Lords in its dealings with such 
further agrarian legislation as may become necessary to complete 
the Code. Last Session, Lord Salisbury personally intervened to kill 
a Bill that Mr. T. W. Russell passed unanimously thtough the 
Commons to cure a flaw in Mr. Balfour’s Redemption of Rent Act, 
which the Judges discovered only applied to leases made after 1860. 
Mr. Russell's Bill declared the Act to apply, as its author intended, 
to leases made before as well as after 1860; but Lord Salisbury 
denounced Mr. Balfour’s Act, passed only two years before, in language 
more scathing than any he used about the Home Rule Bill, and 
slaughtered the innocent declaratory measure. This temper on the 
part of the Tory leader is very notable. How long is the House of 
Lords to be the charnel-house of every Irish reform, great or small ? 


T. M. HEALY. 
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SOME RELICS OF THE BRONTES. 


ORTY years ago, in the month of March, died the last of three 
sisters, the like of whom in one family the world has not 

seen ; writers whose influence is wider and deeper than at any previous 
time, and who are likely to have a greater hold on the reading public, 
as the years pass over our heads. They were plain Yorkshire girls, 
the quiet, shy children of the vicar of a remote country parish, and noted 
by those among whom they lived for reserved manners, their intense 
love of nature, as found in the wild region in which their lot was cast, 
as well as for their keen powers of observation and precocious talents. 
The one to whom I have specially alluded was the last survivor of a 
large family, four members of which only lived to play the full part of 
life for.a few brief years. I am speaking, of course, of the Brontés, 
and of Charlotte, whom few know as Mrs. Nicholls, but whose maiden 
name is to all the world familiar. She died in the vicarage at Haworth, 
where she spent a large portion of her too brief life—husband and aged 
father and the whole country mourning. The villagers whom she and 
her sisters had kept at such a distance, people whose peculiarities 
she had so keenly observed and noted, unaffectedly bewailed the 
loss of “the quiet little body.” A few weeks ago, on behalf of 
THE New Review, I went to Blackpool to see a collection of relics 
of the family, and was shown the whole. There was placed in my 
hands a lock of Charlotte’s hair, a bonnie brown tress cut just before 
she was placed in the tomb; removed by the hand of the bereaved hus- 
band and presented to the faithful Martha Brown as a precious memento 
of her dear mistress. I see it as I write—the bonnie brown tress, so 
suggestive, as it appeared to me, of life and cheerfulness and work, 
and suggestive also, somehow, of grief and pain and ultimate rest. 
The sight of that lock of hair moved me as it has moved many, 
bringing to the mind, as no other existing relic can, a keen sense of 
personal loss—the feeling that thrills you when, opening a long- 
disused cabinet, you come upon a similar belonging of someone very 
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dear to you, but lost for ever. It may be the hair of a little prattling 
child you have fondled, and for whom you had planned a bright 
future, or it may be the lock of a sister whose dear memory you 
cherish, or the thin grey curl cut from the temple of a long-departed 
mother, whom to think of is yet a not infrequent sorrow, 

This tress of Charlotte’s, I say, has moved many. When I put it reve- 
rently down, Mr. F. Brown, its possessor, placed in my hands a letter 
from an American gentleman who had seen it at Haworth some time 
before, along with other relics ; the writer, I saw, was earnestly pleading for 
something he prized much: “‘ Will you please let me have only six hairs 
from that lock of Charlotte Bronte you showed me when at Haworth?” 
And then he went on: “‘ The gift will not make you any the poorer, and 
I shall deem myself fortunate. Let me have them, and in return I will 
send you a copy of my edition de luxe of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ and both of us 
will benefit.” Such, in effect, was the earnest prayer contained in two, 
if not more, pages of a closely-written letter, and that the prayer had 
proved successful was clear. For before me lay the work, got up in no 
garish dress, but presented in quaint old English guise—a tender tri- 
bute to the most famous of Yorkshirewomen. Had that edition de luxe 
been produced in England, I am not sure that much money would not 
have been spent in bright and costly binding, in well-calendered paper, 
in fancy type, and in alluring pictures. It seemed to me that the 
American, living as he does amongst so much that is new, had exhibited 
excellent taste, as well as a pleasant leaning to the Old Country, in 
taking, for an example of the work, the best of its class existing when 
Charlotte wrote; when process-pictures were unknown, when there was 
nothing better—and there is still nothing better—than hand-made paper, 
and in making the tooling of the bookbinder unobtrusive, though the 
finest of its kind. Iwas glad the lock had lost the six hairs, which now 
are a prized possession in a transatlantic city, for, few though they are, 
they tend to unite John and Jonathan in firmer bonds of peace 
and brotherhood. Not that the relic is here illustrated. Photography 
cannot do it justice, so let it remain till it can be placed in the intended 
Bronté Museum at Haworth, 

Two portraits of Charlotte are before me, one the reproduction, now 
shown, of a painting by Mr. J. H. Thompson, of Bradford, who, I may 
mention, a teacher of Branwell—her brother, at a time, extending 
over at least two years, when the young man was most studious and 
steady, but when, if we are to believe Mrs, Gaskell and Miss Robin- 
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son, he was dissipated and degraded. But I am getting away from 
my subject. Thompson’s painting was carefully taken by the camera 
of two gentlemen ama- 
teurs of great experience 
and ability, Mr. James 
Taylor, of Dewsbury, 
and Mr. Scargill, of the 
same town; but though 
they had the best of 
instruments, the same 
picture in reproduction 
leaves something to be 
desired, which may be 
best expressed in the one 
word, “colour.” In the 
painting, Charlotte’s eyes 
are anespecially beautiful 
feature, clear, bright, 
penetrating and beam- 


ing with intelligence. The 
camera fails, of course, to 
render all that. 

The other portrait is a photo- 
graph from the life, and very 
valuable on that account, 
though it is fading rapidly, 
owing to the action of light on 
the silver used in its produc- 
tion. The likeness is really a 
speaking one. Charlotte was in 
contemplative mood—a mood 
almost habitual to her—when 
before the lens, but there is an 
archness not perceivable in the 
painting, and the face below the eyes is smaller in proportion to 
the head than Mr. Thompson’s brush has represented it. It is a 
precious relic, and cherished none the less that its condition 
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makes it imperative that it be seldom shown. A few weeks’ exposure 
to daylight and it would be difficult to say if ever a face had illumined 
the card on which it even now glows faintly. 

What a many-sided woman 
the little creature was! In the 
catalogue of the Brown Col- 
lection of Relics, upon which 
in the main I am writing, her 
name is attached to item after 
item. Numbers are pencil 
drawings, some undoubtedly of 
the days of her girlhood, and 
these have little artistic value, 
but are testimony to her indus- 
try and perseverance, and an 
earnest of better things. If we 
may trust the printed list, she 
executed a portrait of one 
Amelia Walker, at the age of 
ten years, and it is certain that, 
when but three or four years 
older, she made careful and repeated studies of portions of the 
human countenance. A more ambitious effort is a portrait she drew 
of Anne, the gentle sister (youngest of the immortal trio—Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell) whose remains lie in the old churchyard at 
Scarboro’, where she had been taken by Charlotte in the vain hope of 
prolonging her life. 

Another drawing here reproduced is that of the Mr. Brocklehurst 
of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” whose austere character she so well described. Some 
people profess to discover in this fancy portrait a likeness, not of the 
head of the notorious school at ‘‘ Lowood,” but of the conquerer of 
Waterloo, of whom, it will be remembered, she was an adorer, and who 
was at last only displaced in her affections by the author of “ Vanity 
Fair.” 

Says Mrs. Gaskell in her ‘‘ Life’: ‘It is singular how strong a 
yearning the whole family had towards the art of drawing. . . . At one 
time Charlotte had the notion of making her living as an artist, and 
wearied her eyes in drawing with pre-Raphaelite minuteness, but not 


with pre-Raphaelite accuracy, for she drew from fancy rather than 
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from nature.”’ The lady. had seen examples of work done, and it may 
be that “Mr. Brocklehurst” was amongst the number, but if that 
were so it must be confessed the drawing was at least equal in value 
to the criticism upon it.. In the best of the drawings it is possible, 
and indeed probable, that the hand of the teacher may have 
manifested itself. 

Teaching Charlotte hated and abhorred—she has told us so—and 
it is remembered of her by aged ladies still living at Dewsbury Moor, 
with whom I spoke but the other day, and who resided close to the 
boarding-school at Healds Hall, where she was employed as governess, 
that she never indeed showed any sprightliness. Ina letter to Miss 
Nussey, now (as then) of Birstall, she wrote on the 27th of August, 1837: 
‘‘T am again at Dewsbury, engaged in the old business—teach, teach, 
teach!” Her pupils loved her, though, and so did her mistress, Miss 
Wooler, but this did not suffice, nor did the friendship of Mary 
Taylor, of Gomersal, at whose house she was not an infrequent 
visitor. Home was the place Charlotte longed for, and she declared 
that, as compared with her governess life, “‘ I am much happier black- 
leading the stoves, making the beds, and sweeping the floor.” At 
home, literary work was taken up, and the brush and pencil resumed. 
Here is an example of her skill in sepia. 

A gloomy and sombre 
work is. another sepia draw- 
ing of hers, which not even 
the aérial bridge shown on 
the left of the picture is at 
all able to relieve. One 
would have thought that a 
young girl, even though not 
the most buoyant, would 
have selected something 
more cheerful in tone upon 
which to spend her studious 
hours. 

Much more attractive to every beholder is the water-colour of the 
moorland scene, in which her favourite dog ‘‘ Floss” is represented 
in chase of a bird safely flying away. The animal died soon after her 
marriage, which event took place on the 29th of June, 1854, and the 
probability is that this work was executed some time before she 
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became a wife. The entire composition is harmonious and pleasing, 
as will be seen. 

_ That Charlotte was a clever needlewoman there is abundant 
evidence to prove, but I confess to being a little sceptical as to her 
having ‘‘ worked” the ambitious and Watteau-like scene executed in 


silk that forms a prominent item in the collection of relics. It 
surely was never designed by a child of the bleak and barren 
moors. Look at the picture as reproduced! The umbrageous trees, 
the grassy sward, and the animals reclining thereon, are the product 


of the needle, and so, too, are the figures of the shepherd and shep- 
herdess, whose faces, hands, and hair, however, are painted; and 
exceedingly well too. The background also comes from the brush. 
Is not the work out of harmony with Charlotte’s character and 
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surroundings? Had her busy brain and fingers produced the compo- 
sition, I am inclined to believe we should have had the moorlands she 
loved so well, the mountain sheep as she knew them, and the hardy 
shepherds tending their flocks on the broad expanse above the 
village. 

But what of the works of Emily and of Anne? Sooth to say they 
are not to be found in this collection of relics, except as shown in such 
items as these from the catalogue :—‘‘ Unfinished patchwork counter- 
pane, worked by the Bronté sisters”; “‘ ivory tatting shuttle, &c., nine 
pieces, belonging to the Bronté family”; and “‘ lace-work by the Bronté 
sisters.” The lace is very beautiful, and so is the counterpane, com- 
posed as it is of silk patchwork. In another and much smaller collec- 


tion of relics, at present in the village of Bare, near Lancaster, is an 
embroidered collar by one of the famous three, but whose was 
the patient and skilled hand that executed the work no one is able to 
say. 

The Brown collection once boasted a memorial of Emily Bronté of 
great interest and value—a photograph of her on glass, I am informed, 
and described to me as a negative. Not one so called nowadays. It 
was entrusted to a Bradford gentleman to be copied, but he unfor- 
tunately fell, and the relic, to his great regret and that of its owner, 
was broken to atoms. Bronté-lovers all the world over are much the 
poorer through that accident. In many homes in the West Riding 
relics of the family exist, and it is to be hoped that among them are 
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some that can be traced to the hand of the little-understood and 
talented Emily. The establishment of a museum should tend to bring 
these to light, and it may be that ere long some memorials of her will 
be found. Like Charlotte, she was a domestic girl. We read of her 
excellent baking, sewing and knitting, as well as of her capable literary 
work—so capable that what she has done is by many put on a higher 
level than Charlotte’s. 

‘“* Docile and pensive’ Anne is only known in this collection by the 
pencil portrait of her already mentioned. Thereare relics of Branwell, 
but not of great moment as mementoes of him. A capacious pocket- 
book, once his property, doubtless has contained many epistles showing 
the wild vapouring of his mind; such epistles as those which, taken 
in all seriousness by more than one writer, have led the world to believe 
that that vapouring was but a record of what had been actually said 
and done. 

The other children of Patrick Bronté I need not name; they died 
young. He passed the allotted span of life, living to the age of 84 
years. There are a few relics of him, none of great interest; the most 
valuable being a memorandum of the giving to Martha Brown of 
drawings and other things belonging to his daughters, all of whom he 
survived. I close this article with the mention of his wedding, in 
which, turn and turn about, he officiated for the clergyman who had 
just married him to Miss Branwell. It is found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1813, part I., page 179: ‘‘ Lately, at Guiseley, near 
Bradford, by the Rev. W. Morgan, minister, Bierley, Rev. P. Bronté, 
B.A., minister of. Hartshead-cum-Clifton, to Maria, third daughter of 
the late T. Branwell, Esq., of Penzance. At the same time, by the 
Rev. P. Bronté, Rev. W. Morgan to the only daughter of Mr. John 
Fennell, head master of the Wesleyan Academy, near Bradford.” 


W. W. YATES. 


A CONFESSION OF THEIR CRIMES BY JANET 
ACHURCH AND CHARLES CHARRINGTON 
FROM THE CELL OF INACTION TO WHICH 
THEY WERE CONDEMNED IN THE LATTER 
HALF OF THE YEAR OF GRACE, 1893. 


HERE is no doubt that we did commit some of the crimes 
against Society for which we have been condemned. 

We thought that, this point being settled, we might by decent 
behaviour shorten our sentence. Last year’s criminals in London are 
forgotten this year unless they remind the world of their existence. 
Better for us, perhaps, if we had waited till we were free before we 
began to sin again. 

It is recorded of Roland’s wife that at the foot of the scaffold she 
asked for pen and paper “‘to write the strange thoughts that were 
rising in her,”’ and these implements were denied her. Kind execu- 
tioners, who knew better than she what was good for her! We have 
been actually offered pen and paper, and we are not proof against the 
temptation. 

Some of our crimes we shall not commit again. Others, like all 
habitual criminals, we shall commit again as soon as we come out of 
prison. 


- THe CRIME OF BEING DIDACTIC. 


In the first place, we were suspected—mere suspicion is enough for 
such an offence—of a desire to teach the world something. Somebody 
says Society pays its clowns well ; we know how it rewards its teachers. 
But when the clown gets into the pulpit, our notions of propriety are 
outraged beyond forgiveness. Now we had some _ injudicious 
friends and some judicious enemies who, to our dismay, made 
capital out of this suspicion, and naturally our managerial shrift 
was short. The gift of being amusing is granted to few, but no one 
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need be guilty of the offence of “‘teaching.”’ About fifty years after 
the heavy Germans we decided that our children must be taught— 
Mr. Acland or Mr. Diggle know what! The poor devils who 
are engaged in this office have deservedly held a very low rank in 
modern communities. They are Helots who ought to be a sufficient 
warning to any sane mortal. But what is to be said of the persons 
who wish to teach the parents of our children! Their self-imposed 
task is not only disgraceful but ridiculous; and when these persons 
have proved that they have a possible gift, if properly cultivated, of 
being fairly amusing, the scorn of the world knows no bounds. 

The number of persons who wish to learn after they have reached 
years of discretion is naturally small. A respectable man is, of course, 
too busy earning a living for himself and his family to waste his mind 
on learning anything, and the few mad people who insist on keeping 
their minds in a receptive condition seldom earn anything worth 
calling an income. But the respectable citizen has lately been much 
disturbed, on coming home tired from the City, by some nonsense his 
wife and daughters have picked up from ‘“‘a parson who has painted 
his face,”’ or ‘a clown in the pulpit "—the respectable citizen doesn’t 
know which—anyhow an absurd and confusing person called Ibsen. 
He feels that there is ingratitude and meanness in the conduct of his 
family, and experiences something of the moral indignation of that 
“honest tradesman” Mr. Jerry Cruncher when his wife insisted on 
flopping.” 

We had the misfortune of first introducing this tiresome person 
to the wife and daughters of the respectable citizen, and he has never 
forgiven us. We solemnly and conscientiously affirm and declare that 
we introduced him because we thought he was an artist, not because 
we thought he was a teacher—an artist who painted his pictures by 
the light of the coming day—sometimes leaden and sad enough, but 
still, not the light of the day that is past, or even the day before, and 
certainly not the light of the studio. Perhaps the hectic radiance of 
the dying sun, even when turned on by the genius (and limelight) of 
the Lyceum Theatre, was not the light he wanted. By-and-bye, let us 
hope, the day will grow warm and the light more cheerful. Mean- 
while, the only pictures we could find of the grey dawn we de- 
termined to give to the world, and we take it that this is the view 
of the much-maligned Independent Theatre, which is so constantly 
reproached with its gloom. 
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THE CRIME OF not BEING DIDACTIC. 


A more venial offence, because it offended a very small portion of 

the community, was the crime of mot wanting to teach the world 
anything. If the world is wiser for anything we have done, we “‘ give 
Heaven thanks, and make no boast of it.” We had no thought of 
encroaching on the provinces of the pulpit or the newspaper. 
_ The preacher knows Who’s Who, and the able editor knows 
What’s What! We may dimly suspect with Mr. Tom Mann that if 
the preacher had even more definite notions he would be suffering the 
usual penalties of teaching, the least of which is poverty. We may 
believe that if the able editor had a better acquaintance with “his 
glassy essence,” he would for very shame step outside of the big 
machine which rolls him along and show himself in his true stature. 
Our business is not to sit in obscurity teaching, or pretending to teach, 
the world what it is to think or to do. We mean—as long as we are 
not prevented—publicly to do something for ourselves. But it is hard 
to convince the man of ideas—by the way, it’s the woman in this case 
—that the only kind of artists worth a rush are the artists who doa 
thing because they like doing it; especially when the unfortunate 
artists have lighted on something which helps the idea-ed one’s 
theories. 

‘Then how is it,” asked a lady in Melbourne, when Mrs. 
Charrington expressed admiration for ‘‘A Doll’s House” and its author, 
“then how is it you have not left Mr. Charrington?” If the lady 
had had a personal acquaintance with Mr. Charrington, no doubt her 
question might have been readily justified—but Mr. Charrington, to 
her, only represented a husband; and she imagined that the tendency 
of the ‘‘ Doll’s House”’ was that all wives should leave all husbands. 

It was this kind of spirit on the part of our injudicious friends 
which did us more harm than any support they afforded us could do 
us good; and—what was even more distressing—when they found that 
we were not being sufficiently didactic, not trying to convert Members 
of Parliament to women’s rights, and no longer giving rise to columns 
of controversy in the newspapers, they sniffed disdainfully, and left us 
naked to our judicious enemies. 

To put what we considered a work of art before a paying public 
was the problem on which we spent all that was in us: and for this 
we are suffering—and will continue to suffer if necessary. 
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How criminal a matter this is, may, perhaps, be made clearer by 
an illustration. Suppose someone hung one of Jean Frangois Millet’s 
pictures —not the “ Angelus,” where the réclame might help—but, 
say, the “‘ Herons at Fontainebleau” ; or, to take an English work of 
genius, “‘The Potato-Gatherers,” by Watson, in the Strand, next the 
building which enshrines “‘ The Slave Market at Cairo,” and then 
charged the public at the same rate of admission! The man who 
would do it is not only a fool but an impracticable prig. To prison 
with him! He is offensive to our common-sense. 

‘“‘ We needs must love the highest when we see it,” cries Queen 
Guinevere. ‘ Perhaps,’”’ sneers the man of the world, ‘“‘ but it is with 
a platonic love which will certainly not pay much for its gratification.” 
A millionaire will buy such a picture from the pride of possession, 
a National Gallery will acquire it from patriotism, which is much 
the same thing ; but the public will let it alone. 

And now recollect that Millet, who only needed paints and canvas, 
died a broken-hearted pauper, and that the machinery for framing our 
work on the stage—not sumptuously, but decently—means an outlay 
of at least four hundred poundsa week; suppose the value of the work 
is systematically disparaged by the newspapers, our only medium 
of advertisement—and the madness of the attempt becomes more and 
more apparent! Small blame to our didactic friends that they pro- 
ceeded with their own comparatively unobstructed tasks, and left us to 
work out our own damnation. 


THE CRIME OF BEING LITERARY. 


This is an offence which the actor-manager has often committed. 
Such illustrious sinners as Garrick, Macready, Charles Kean, Phelps, 
and Henry Irving have almost razed it from the catalogue of crime. 
It is an offence with which we have been falsely charged. We have 
no belief whatever in the literary drama; which has always struck us 
as a contradiction in terms, indicating a desire to perpetuate something 
which ought to perish. If the phrase means anything, it means that 
the play should be capable of being written down so as strongly to 
interest a reader before it is produced, and this process seems to us 
to give a solidity which does not help the drama and hampers 
literature. 

Why should a man, who can write so as to be read, reject the 
absolute authority of the pen, and place himself at the mercy of actor 
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and scene-painter? If we had the action of his plays as Shakespeare 
saw it, instead of the conventional stage business,—if we had, to take 
an instance, instead of ‘ Scene III., Eastcheap. A room in the Boar’s 
Head tavern”’—a description of ‘the old hostelry, from Shakespeare’s 
pen, his works would be even better literature than they are. But in 
Shakespeare’s time, and long afterwards, the “ loathéd stage ’’ was the 
best method of earning a living for a literary man. The public 
was the patron, at a time when there was no reading public. 

Of course a great man will write something that can be read, no 
matter what form he adopts. Shakespeare and Moliére, Goethe, 
Lessing, and Ibsen, were all theatrical managers and wrote plays—but 
(of course, we only speak for ourselves) we don’t read their plays 
with the same pleasure that we read Scott, Dickens, or Thackeray. 

We are not depreciating the drama; we only say that whether it is 
to become literature or not depends upon the size of the dramatist. 

What we did endeavour was to produce plays which were also 
works of art. To do perfectly satisfactory work, an actor must get 
inside it and not stand over it. The dramatist must give him a play in 
which he can loyally live. Conversing with Mr. Pinero, five years ago, 
he said tous, ‘‘ We must give the managers a chance.” What we set 
ourselves humbly to do was to give the authors a chance. 


THE CRIME OF BEING SERIOUS. 

We plead guilty to this. There’s no denying or shirking it—we do 
take ourselves in deadly earnest. Most criminals, specially the kind 
called pioneers, have had the same taint. Perhaps the grimness of the 
work, the overwhelming task they set themselves as a possibility of 
living a little, kills the power of ready laughter, and altogether destroys 
the youthful luxury of sarcasm. Perhaps stronger souls than ours 
would keep them both. George Mercutio Bernard Shaw may, perhaps, 
be able to jest with a sword: in his vitals. Perhaps—for the laughter 
is never quite healthy, is a little phosphorescent, has somewhat the 
appearance of bravado. Then, again, it is a matter of temperament 
—as many artists, so many temperaments. We must do what we can, 
even we go to prison for it. 

And now for our accusers. 

‘‘ The company, for the most part, take themselves very seriously,” 
is the heavy sneer with which The Times brings our offence home to 
us. Now it is a little hard that we should be accused of boring the 
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public by this most portentous of all bores. Money articles are 
necessary evils which must be tackled by somebody—and we are 
informed that The Times has, when it is honest, an after-shine of 
ability on'this subject. But when, from this Stygian atmosphere, 
there stalks a gross and solemn Shape, who complains that we don’t 
“tickle” him, we feel a sense of sick contempt which it is not worth 
our while to conceal. No matter what the penalty—and in this 
prison of inaction we have suffered a good deal—no Art-child of which 
we have the fostering shall be prostituted to please the dulled sensa- 
tions of King Midas. 

In the same vein, but with greater clearness and frankness, the 
sporting journals formulate the accusation. ‘‘It is becoming sicken- 
ing,” they groan; “‘the theatre has not, never had, and never will 
have any serious purpose. It exists for no more serious purpose than 
that of diverting the minds of the audience from the serious purposes 
of life.” About the historical accuracy of this view we will say 
nothing; and, indeed, with our sporting friends we have no quarrel. 
When we meet them individually we find them very good fellows, and, 
although they sometimes yawn at our serious aspect, we believe they 
don’t dislike us. Whatever our crimes, we have never been “ respect- 
able,” and this at any rate constitutes a bond of union. 

But now we come to a very different kind of person—the Brutus of 
literature—the critic par excellence. Of course, we mean William 
Archer. He scouts blank verse and rhetoric like Brutus in the play. 
The tropes and emotional outbursts of that Mark Antony of criticism 
—Clement Scott—are not for him. Mark Antony was not an orator 
as Brutus was, Clement Scott is not a /itterateur like William Archer; 
but, like Antony, he can at least defend and grow enthusiastic over his 
friends, not without art. To be William Archer's friend—and as far 
as that austere man will allow us we claim that privilege—is to be the 
more sternly judged. Like Brutus, like Ibsen, he cannot afford to have 
friends. Certainly it is no use relying on a puff from William Archer 
to fill one’s sails, and what is a theatrical manager without a puff? 

But these Art-children of ours! Our first nursling last year, poor 
‘‘ Alexandra,” was no doubt a somewhat heavy child—and decidedly 
serious. 

‘‘ It’s certainly not an aristocratic child,” said Doctor Archer, when 
called in to pronounce on its chances, “I really cannot take an in- 
terest in anything so heavy.” 
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‘‘ A weird and interesting child; but I hate babies,” scowled that 
brilliant young practitioner, Dr. Walkley. 

Dr. Moy Thomas pointed out that we had injudiciously adopted a 
child too obviously “‘ made in Germany,” while the sporting doctors 
declared that such a baby was only fit for the clown to sit on. Dr. 
Scott, alas! was away. He is a physician with more ability in 
diagnosis than any of the fraternity, and would—we hug the conviction 
—have discerned more vitality than any of these ruthless surgeons in 
the poor thing, which nodded its poppy-like head, and went to sleep 
under their keen gaze. 

To drop: metaphor: ‘‘ Dr. Voss’s art,” said W.A., in the World, 
‘is devoid of the two main ingredients of the higher modern drama— 
analysis and irony.” Now, there is nothing particularly modern about 
analysis. Hamlet and Iago, Macbethand Richard III., pull themselves 
to pieces before our eyes quite as thoroughly as Ibsen’s characters. 
But Shakespeare has also some simple and elementa spirits who 
defy analysis, and such a character is Alexandra. ‘ Let rock be rock,” 
says Eric, in the play, in allusion to his mother’s attempt to educate 
her, “‘ to wish it different only belittles you.” 

The want of irony is Dr. Voss’s and our real crime. But how, 
W.A., if we wished for once to avoid irony? If our object was—to be 
serious, in spite of the Piccadilly public and the Society papers? 
Would W. A. tell the impresario of the Monday Pops. to drop 
Beethoven’s sonatas and give the public nothing but Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and would he esteem Du Maurier as a higher artist than 
Burne Jones? We deny, O aristocratic Archer, that the “ higher 
art” of any kind or any age is ironic; there is always something cheap 
about irony which kills high effort of any kind. 

Irony, we admit, is a fine weapon for the critic; and when we see 
it used with your beautiful dexterity, to prick into windbags, we laugh 
in our cell with malicious joy; but we never disguise from ourselves 
that it 7s a malicious, and not a noble joy. 


THE CRIME OF BEING IN A HuRRY. 


This is a particularly bad offence in the enormous welter of com- 
plex life called London. In the old days the theatrical citadel was 
often taken by storm, and there remained only the outworks to 
conquer. But where is the citadel of London now ? 

These two criminals did, in May, 1889, actually accomplish the 
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feat, but fate drove them out again, and since then the geese, fore- 
warned, have always been able to rouse the friends of law and order 
and to send us back to prison. 
There were two counts to the indictment of being in a hurry, to 
oth of which we have pleaded guilty. The first was that we had no 
plays, the secon that we had no money. 


I.—We had no Plays. 


As to this offence there were some extenuating circumstances. 

We had made Ibsen a marketable article in London, and so had, 
as it turned out, forfeited our power of producing his new plays. 
The modern law, “ the tools to him who can buy them,” is too strong 
for even the hardiest criminals. Besides, we wanted English plays 
for English people. 

Of course we first thought of Mr. Pinero; but we had not the 
impertinence to write to him. Mr. Pinero has had his own struggles, 
has won the battle, and sits serene. 

We did nerve ourselves to approach Mr. Grundy, who replied that 
he had enough work to last him for the remainder of his life. We had 
to admit to ourselves that we had been very properly snubbed, and 
not wishing to repeat the experience we left the other dramatists who 
had won a position for themselves, Mr. Jones, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Wilde, &c., in peace. 

What remained? To seek works by comparatively new authors, 
or to produce adaptations. We applied to Mr. Barrie. He replied 
that until he had learned the conventions of the stage he would not 
write a serious play. 

We must try adaptations. First, ‘‘Alexandra’’—too heavy. Then 
we went to Brandon Thomas for an adaptation of a comedy by 
Wilbrand. He had written the humorous success of the year in 
‘‘Charley’s Aunt.” Alas! we could only bring out the serious side in 
Brandon Thomas, who was, besides, handicapped by his German original. 

At Terry’s we thought at first we had solved the problem. 
No more adaptations—all English! The idea originated with Mr. 
Barrie. Had we ever thought of a triple bill consisting of plays which 
also claimed to be works of art? Theverything! Novelists generally 
begin with short stories—dramatists with one-act plays. The authors 
who have proved themselves strong enough to write living literature 
shall learn to use the stage with all the help we could give them. 
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Mr. Barrie undertook the last item with ‘ Becky,” and suggested 
Mr. Hardy for our middle play, Dr. Conan Doyle for our first. They 
consented on very generous terms, and we received their manuscripts. 
A new difficulty presented itself. Unacquainted as they were with the 
‘exigencies of the London stage” they had written works which 
would only play twenty minutes each, but they were plays—complete 
in themselves, as they say of the modern flats—and they would act. 
We decided to produce them as they were, and get two more by other 
eminent hands. Mrs. Clifford and Mr. Pollock supplied one, Lady Colin 
Campbell the other, and this was the history of our quintuple 
bill. 

Mr. Hardy proved, what everybody was prepared to believe, that 
unaided and unhampered his work would march on the stage, more 
easily and more triumphantly than the work of any English dramatist 
of modern times. He isthe vara avis—the born dramatist, and we 
would rather have produced “‘ The Three Wayfarers,” short as it is, 
than any work of the year. 

Dr. Conan Doyle wrote a brilliant lever de rideau, ‘‘ Foreign Policy,”’ 
which some day we hope to produce again; and it gave us a real delight 
to hang the impressionistic sketch by Mrs. Clifford and Mr. Pollock. 

But the picture on which we had chiefly relied proved a failure. 
Art like science, succeeds by the failure of experiment ; and Mr. Barrie 
had once more proved that Thackeray will not do on the stage. 

We were wrong to undertake Lady Colin Campbell’s clever farce, 
which lay altogether outside our “‘ serious” province. 

One merit we claim ; just as the works came from the brains of 
their authors we gave them to the public—in Thomas Hardy’s case 
with extraordinary success. ‘‘ The Three Wayfarers”’ is admitted to 
be a gem of the very first water—pity only that it is so small a stone! 


II.—We had no Money. 


The direct consequences of this crime are, of course, bad enough ; 
and we do not need to dwell upon them. But there was an indirect 
consequence that everybody who has ever managed a theatre has 
experienced—though, naturally, everybody shrinks from naming it: 
and that is the attitude of the journalistic press. 

The prisoners’ reading of the law of journalistic criticism towards 
theatrical enterprise is this: In proportion to the manager’s power of 
advertising, directly or indirectly, the notices of his work are laudatory 
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or the reverse. A newspaper would soon cease to exist if it did not 
yield a profit to its proprietors; and a well-regulated journal can no 
more venture to slate a good and constant advertiser, or praise the rival 
artist who doesn’t advertise, than a good counsel will speak in dis- 
paraging terms of the side which has retained his services, and uphold 
the side which hasn’t. If this is an evil—one gets a little confused 
sometimes in prison—it is, perhaps, a worse evil for the newspaper 
proprietor and the counsel, than for the ordinary theatrical manager. 
But these are only maunderings from the cell. 

To return to the Press and its bearing towards art efforts, which is 
a sufficient subject for the present. There are, of course, many modi- 
fications of the law we have stated. The various journals naturally 
take their tone from the class which they represent, and the idiosyn- 
crasies of their critics. The Daily Telegraph is admittedly the most 
powerful influence in bringing a paying audience to the theatre, or 
keeping them out, not only because it has “the largest circulation in 
the world,” but because it is more in touch with that curious emotional 
optimism ofthe great mass of mankind which keeps us all front cutting 
our throats, and sends us to the theatre—and also because it has 
secured the services of the most emotional, brilliant, and Dickens-like 
commentator on stage matters in England. Here is what is called 
the heart of the English people. Here is to be found the “ honest 
English’’ note which Brandon Thomas chaffed so pleasantly in 
“Clever Alice.” Archer the dour, Shaw the brilliant, Walkley the 
knowing, Joe Knight the kindly; and Moore the realistic, could never 
come into touch with the acting drama like Scott the emotional. 

Next in importance comes the Standard—the “‘ largest daily paper” 
—and here lurks the enemy. This is the main force against good 
work on the stage—and off it. This is the organ “ hateful to God and 
to the enemies of God.” ‘‘ Ever strong upon the stronger side,” 
it distils the quintessence of bourgeois cant. Here is the shopkeeper 
who will stick at nothing to make his son a gentleman. It has the 
ideal of the snob, and his pertinacity. It hasa chill and haughty 
smile for failure, a cringe and a bow for success, and the depth of its bow 
is in exact proportion to the social status of its acquaintance. There 
is an air of noblesse oblige if possible, about the Morning Post which 
is more or less genuine, but the Standard has no such weakness. 

We had no reason personally to complain that these important 
journals were unduly harsh to us. Such phrases as “ it would be 
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pleasant could this well-intentioned pair be congratulated, &c.,” and 
“‘ although the play was kindly received we cannot hold out hopes— 
to do so would be only to deepen the sting of failure which it is to be 
feared is inevitable ’—prove the kindliness of their feeling towards 
us. Even at the risk of driving our audiences away, their friendship 
would not allow us to be deceived by the enthusiasm of a first-night. 
But this generous friendship must not blind us to facts. 

The worst enemy to an uncommercial but self-supporting theatre is 
a commercial and profit-grinding newspaper. 


THE CRIME OF BEING OURSELVES. 


This is a crime, perhaps the most serious of all, which everybody 
who cares for his own success has to expiate. Success is of two kinds 
—our own success and other people’s success. The kind of worship 
which any collection of kind-hearted persons, called for the occasion 
“the public,” has to bestow on those who are clever enough to under- 
stand exactly what it wants, has no attraction for us ; though, of course, 
we are glad and even grateful when the taste of the public coincides 
with our own, as it has often done in the past and we fervently hope 
will again do in the future. 

Everybody, newspapers included, spoke in the warmest praise of 
our acting in 1893—so we have said nothing on this point. 

And now, having made a full confession—fuller perhaps than our 
journalistic friends may think interesting to the public—we will 
conclude with a graceful, valedictory remark. 

If anything we have here set down is tainted by ill temper, it must 
be remembered that prisoners, in the intervals of knocking their heads 
against the walls of their cells, are apt to be somewhat quarrelsome 
and morose. It will at least be admitted that we have, in extenua- 
ting our crim2s, attacked nobody weaker than ourselves, or who is at 
present less able to make a good defence. 

In conclusion, to adopt the phrase of our sporting friends, we 
hope that we have left the balls well for anyone who can use a cue. 


JANET ACHURCH. 
CHARLES CHARRINGTON. 
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SOME NOTES UPON THACKERAY: 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATED LOvE-EPpic, HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED, DRAWN 
AND DESCRIBED BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VANITY FAIR.” 


HERE is, perhaps, no writer who takes his readers so far into the 
7. hearts of his characters as does Thackeray. Lord Salisbury, 
discoursing on the peculiarities of a prominent Irish politician, and 
laughing at his difficulties over the absence of his nether garments, 
expressed a wish to “ take the man apart from his clothes.” It is thus 
(if I may with decency so express it) that Thackeray presents his 
personages to the world. He is ever Charles Jeames Yellowplush, 
the valet to whom no man is a hero; he has been “ permitted to see 
Major Pendennis in déshabillé,’ and in his familiar, confidential way, 
he takes all the world into his confidence concerning that awful 
spectacle. So when the Major walks abroad in his wig, his padded 
coat, his tight varnished boots, Jeames, who has indued him with that 
panoply, gives us, in a stage whisper, a true picture cf the old 
humbug. He has seen the man “ apart from his clothes.” 

It is a trifle to Jeames whether he dress the Major in the fashion 
of the early forties, Jos Sedley in all the glory of Regency foppery, or 
Henry Esmond in the bravery of the reign of good Queen Anne, he 
knows the man beneath each and every garb. 

The proverb that ‘‘ No man is a hero to his valet’ has, however, 
a converse which mankind has not as yet crystallised into the 
terseness of proverbial philosophy. In the least heroic there may be 
traits, soft spots, extenuating circumstances, known to the valet or the 
lady’s maid unseen by the world. Never was counsel for the defence 
more persistent with his plea of “‘ extenuating circumstances” than is 
our tender, great-hearted ‘‘ cynic.”’ 

Of all Thackeray’s great characters, only one, I think, is bad with- 
out signs of grace—Sir Francis Clavering. Lord Steyne has genuine 
kindness ; George Osborne, contemptible coxcomb, selfish fop, at any 
rate falls nobly in his country’s cause; the Chevalier de la Motte is 
rather curst (in the old-world sense of the word) than himself a 
curse. 
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500 SOME NOTES ON THACKERAY. 


When Thackeray is charged with being a cynic and delighting to 
show the dark side of life, it is generally brought forward as evidence 
that “‘all his good women are fools.” He seems to have been himself 
more or less conscious of the truth of this criticism. In one of his 
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letters to Mrs. Brookfield he admits as much with regard to Amelia 
Osborne, and when Mr. Yorke expressed his dislike to the character he 
replied, ‘‘ It’s perfectly true; I wanted my readers to fall in love with 
her, and to be in love with her myself, but I hate her; there’s nothing 
in her.” But Amelia is not really a fool, and she is undoubtedly a 
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good woman, only cold and lifeless. The same may be said of Laura 
Bell, of Helen Pendennis, and of Lady Castlewood. The enduring 
love, the little injustices, the jealousy of them all are typically feminine ; 
their complete gentleness, truth, and virtue should make them noble 
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types. Yet somehow we are only (fold all this, we don’t feel it. But I 
do not allow that this proves that Thackeray was unable to appreciate 
the beauty of a good woman's character; the failure, I think, has 
more likely sprung from an intense appreciation thereof. 
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It may be owing to the sadness of his own experience that there 
are so few pictures of happy married life in Thackeray’s books. That 
he had a high ideal of love and marriage we can see even in that 
saddening book the ‘‘Book of Snobs.” That he had a human sympathy 
with the most human of all passions is proved by the following letter, 
which will read strangely to those who believe that the author of 
“Vanity Fair” sneered at all romance and sentiment :— 
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Mr. Thomas did not get his curacy, and whether he ever married 
his Griselda I know not, but I am glad he loved, for it has made 
opportunity for Thackeray to show that he could appreciate a constant 
affection. In his works, indeed, there is little trace of this appre- 
ciation. Constancy is rarely rewarded with happiness. 

The under-current of sadness and almost morbid self-distrust 
continued with Thackeray to the end of his life. His fame, his 
genius, his prosperity rose in a crescendo through his later years and 
he died, beatus opportunitate mortis, without ever knowing failure of 
power or a younger rival to approach the steps of the throne where he 
reigned. Yet he doubted his friends, and he doubted himself. ‘I 
thought there was one fine gentleman who would not have forgotten 
me,’’ he said to one whose house had all his life been open to him. 
Thackeray had never crossed his threshold for more than a year, and 
it was certainly not he who had a right to complain of being “ cut.” 

With regard to his distrust of his own powers, it is well known that 
he laid down an axiom that no one should write a novel after they 
had reached the age of fifty. Yet he was fifty-three when death cut 
him down while delighting the world with his exquisite ‘‘ Denis Duval.” 

That he believed his own powers to be failing is shown by a remark 
he made, about two years before his death, to Mr. Yorke, when, during 
a visit to Birmingham, he was looking over his pictorial history of 
the Count des Dragées. He had completely forgotten the pictures 
and laughed heartily over them; then becoming suddenly grave, he 
handed them back, saying with a sigh, ‘“‘I couldn’t do anything half 
so good now.” 

Even when he did not belittle his own work the same morbid 
taint showed itself in his distrust of the public. ‘“‘It is mot small 
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beer,” he said to Miss Perry anent “ Vanity Fair,” “‘ but the public 
won't have it,’ whereby he proved that the gift of prophecy was not 
numbered among those so bountifully bestowed upon him. A more 
amiable characteristic is displayed in his generous jealousy of Dickens’ 
genius. ‘‘ What’s the use of writing against this?”’ he exclaimed, throw- 
ing down “ Little Dorrit’ in despair. ‘‘ The public will never read me 
while the fellow turns out such work as this.” The apostles of art 
for art’s sake must blame Thackeray for his consuming eagerness to 
please the public taste: the world at large may remember that on 
success his livelihood depended. ; 

I dare not attempt to assign Thackeray his place among the 
immortals. He can prefer the true claim to classical rank that he 
has penetrated the hearts of men, and drawn characters which will 
be real and alive, and will speak to the men of any age or any country. 
As a novelist he has many and patent defects. The dramatic instinct 
is completely absent from him, and the “button-holing”’ to which 
he subjects the reader would be intolerable in almost any other. 
Even in his later works, which are more purely fictional, this propensity 
is only concealed by the tour de force of masquerading under the guise 
of his hero, and letting Mr. Thackeray speak through the mouth of 
Henry Esmond or Denis Duval. But who cares for plot or symmetry 
in reading Thackeray? We have his humour, his satire, his pathos, 
his lynx-eyed perceptions of men and women; above all we can 
endorse his own noble boast— 


“TI never stooped to flattery, 
Nor signed the page that registered a lie.” 


GERARD FIENNES. 


AUSTRALIAN CRICKET AND CRICKETERS: 
A RETROSPECT. 


W's the exception of a few giants in the cricket world whose 
natural force seems never to be abated, the public life and 
experience of a first-class player are so brief that there are very few 
men, who will represent the leading counties in 1894, who can 
remember with anything like certainty the visit of the first Australian 
team to England. And seeing that that visit followed by a long 
interval the first practical experience of cricket which the Colony 
underwent, at the time when H. H. Stephenson brought over his 
Eleven to Australia in 1862, it seemed to me that readers of the 
NEW REVIEW might take some interest in tracing, from such recol- 
lections as I can gather in the following pages, the developments of 
cricket on the other side of the earth, and the effects which the 
teaching of the Mother country exercised upon Australia, and the 
way in which Australia herself, in her turn, influenced England. 

I may perhaps be allowed to say, without seeming egotistical, that 
it seems not a little strange to me, as I recall my old cricket memories, 
to realise that within the bounds of my own experience lies the growth 
of Australian cricket, almost from its first rough, untutored beginnings 
to what was perhaps its keenest hour of triumph, the remarkable 
defeat of England in August, 1882. And it is stranger even to 
remember that so rapid was this development that it required but 
twenty years for Colonial cricket to grow from crudity into what was 
perhaps something like perfection. 

It was in 1862 that H. H. Stephenson's team first visited Australia ; 
and my earliest recollection of cricket (other than the mere schoolboy 
games of one’s boyhood) dates from the day when my father took 
meé to see this All-England Eleven play twenty-two of New South 
Wales on the Sydney Domain. The very names of the members of that 
team are fading from memory now—H. H. Stephenson (Captain), G. 
Bennett, Wm. Caffyn, G. Griffiths, W. Mudie, E. Stephenson, R. 
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Iddison, T. Hearne, Charles Laurence, W. Mortlock, T. Sewell, and G. 
Wells. Despite the odds England won, but during the same tour a 
twenty-two of combined Australia succeeded in defeating the visitors 
on the same ground. This victory was, of course, very popular, but it 
is doubtful how far it depended upon genuine cricket. The visitors were 
obliged to leave that afternoon to catch their steamer for England, and, 
recognising the necessity of making runs at any cost, they hit at every- 
thing in a fashion they would scarcely have adopted had time not been 
against them. Almost all the Australian bowlers in this match, it is 
worth noticing, bowled underhand, a style generally prevalent in Sydney 
at the time, the chief exponent of which was O. Lewis. I remember, 
however, that what was regarded as the chief feature of the game was 
the fact that J. Conway bowled G. Wells with a round-arm delivery, 
the general impression being that the visitors were quite at home with 
that form of bowling. 

From the date of this visit Australian cricket steadily. developed. 
Charles Laurence, one of the most successful of the English batsmen, 
remained behind to settle in Sydney, and his example did more than 
anything else to improve the style of Australian batting. In saying 
this, I do not, of course, wish to depreciate the influence of Caffyn, who 
shortly afterwards also settled in the Colony. But the style of the two 
men was essentially different, and they may be said to have started two 
opposite schools of batting, traces of which may be found even.at the 
present day. Caffyn was all for forward play, Laurence for back: the 
Victorian batsmen followed Caffyn, while Laurence’s style was more 
popular in Sydney; and, by the time that the second English team 
visited us, they found the difference between the two styles and their 
exponents very clearly marked. 

In the following years, 1863-4, a second and far stronger com- 
bination came over from the Mother country. I say stronger 
advisedly, for although Australian cricket had considerably improved 
in the interval, George Parr’s team did not lose a single match; they 
played sixteen matches, won ten and drew six. It may be interesting 
perhaps to mention the personnel of the eleven: Geo. Parr, Geo. 
Anderson, Julius Caesar, Wm. Caffyn, R. Carpenter, A. Clarke, 
Thos. Hayward, John Jackson, T. Lockyer, G. Tarrant, R. C. Tinsley, 
and Mr. E. M. Grace. I well remember seeing this eleven on the 
Domain Ground at Sydney, when Carpenter and Hayward remained 
at the wickets nearly the whole day. The Australian bowling was 
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still almost entirely under-hand, and with twenty-two in the field the 
rate of scoring was very slow. Mr. E. M. Grace came over with 
the reputation of being the best bat in the team, but it is some evidence 
of the improved taste effected by Laurence’s influence that Australians 
generally were a good deal disappointed with Mr. E. M. Grace’s un- 
conventional style. It was objected that his cricket was not correct, 
and he was contrasted very unfavourably with Carpenter, Griffiths, 
and others of the team. Mr. E. M. Grace was the only amateur in 
the eleven, and as such his ways were much studied and copied. In 
those days he used to field long-leg and cover-point, and always wore 
a white handkerchief hanging down from his belt behind. For years 
afterwards this little trait was imitated by Sydney cricketers, and in. 
newspaper reports it was frequently stated that a player came on to 
the field wearing his handkerchief “‘ a la Grace.” 

I remember that what made most impression upon me personally, 
when watching the English eleven in the field, was the bowling of 
Tarrant. It was a perfect treat to metoseehim. His tremendous pace 
on the hard wickets positively scared the batsmen. When he hit the 
wicket, time after time the stumps were knocked completely out of the 
ground, and it was no uncommon thing for them to be split in pieces. 

This second All-England Eleven left behind it as a legacy that 
thorough cricketer, Wm. Caffyn, of whose influence I have already 
spoken. He remained in Australia for several years, staying sometimes 
in Melbourne, sometimes in Sydney. 

Having advanced so far in our subject, it may be interesting to 
pause for a moment and consider the exact conditions of Australian 
cricket, now that it had been affected by the visits of two teams from 
England. At this time there was only one cricket ground deserving of 
the name in Sydney. This was a public park with a level space of 
turf in the centre. When anything like an Inter-Colonial contest was 
to be arranged, application was made to the Government for permission 
to board the whole ground in and to charge for admission. The usual 
price for standing room was Is., which was raised to 2s. 6d. when the 
English team was the attraction. After a while, however, it was 
discovered that, this ground being public property, the club had no 
legal right to enforce payment for admission, and, in consequence, 
many people refused to pay at the gates. This led to a good deal of 
disturbance and unpleasantness, and, at the last Inter-Colonial match 
played on the ground, no attempt was made to enforce payment, but 
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everyone passing the gates was asked to contribute one shilling. The 
result was that some paid as much as half-a-crown, while others refused 
to give anything—an unsatisfactory state of things which obviously 
could not continue. Consequently a few gentlemen, among whom were 
Messrs. P. C. Curtis, G. Curtis, Wm. Alderson, and A. L. Park, 
bought a piece of boggy ground in a suburb called Redfern, and there 
started the first club cricket ground in Sydney. Hitherto the game 
had been played under great difficulties. Everyone came to practice 
in his ordinary clothes, cricket boots were seldom worn, and flannels 
were unknown. Indeed, there was no place of shelter to change in, 
and, even in a match, more than half the players would turn out with 
no alteration in their costume. I remember that as boys we used to 
think a great deal of a man who appeared in flannels; it was a sure 
sign that big things were expected of him. 

In those days there was no such thing as a professional cricketer in 
Australia. Artisans and gentlemen played together in all the clubs, 
and if the ordinary boots got slippery, off they came ; even socks were 
discarded by the artisan, if it was thought to add to the comfort. 
Matches were only arranged for on Saturdays and public holidays, the 
game usually beginning at half-past two. Very few players possessed 
bats of their own ; a stock of materials was kept in a huge canvas bag 
at the house of the secretary of the club, or at some member’s house 
near the ground. 

After the visit of George Parr’s team, round-arm bowling began to 
be practised, and it was no uncommon thing to find a bowler sending 
down under-hand and round-arm deliveries, impartially, in the same 
over. It took some time for Australian cricketers to discriminate 
between over-hand bowling and throwing. I know that I myself had 
formed the habit of throwing, and found much difficulty in breaking 
myself .in to legitimate bowling. Among those who were most con- 
spicuous for unfair delivery, 1 may mention Copp and Green of the 
older players, and later on T. W. Wills, A. R. Docker, and D. W. 
Gregory. | 

About this time a single wicket match was arranged between Victoria 
and New South Wales on the new ground, which was christened the 
Albert Cricket Ground, after the Prince of Wales. There were three 
players a-side, Victoria being represented by Conway, Cosstick, and 
Wills; New South Wales by the Brothers E. J., D. W., and Chas. 
Gregory. N. Thompson stood umpire for New South Wales, and in 
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the second innings started by no-balling D. W. Gregory. After being 
no-balled three times Gregory pretended to bowl, but kept the ball in 
his hand. Directly he reached the wicket, Thompson shouted, ‘No 
ball,” and the crowd, seeing that Gregory still held the ball, com- 
menced hooting. There was a disturbance, and the New South 
Welshmen left the field. After a long consultation in the pavilion, 
W. Caffyn came out as umpire in Thompson’s place and allowed 
Gregory to go on bowling in his own fashion. In the end New South 
Wales won, and the general impression was that Thompson had 
treated Gregory very unjustly. It may be worth recording that this 
victory was so popular in Sydney that people were ready to bet on 
the chances of the Brothers Gregory beating the three Graces in a 
single-wicket match. Indeed, so deadly was D. W. Gregory, so long 
as he was allowed to continue throwing, that I can assure my readers 
that the match would not have been so one-sided as may at first sight 
seem probable. 

By slow degrees under-hand bowling was abandoned, and everyone 
was for imitating Parr’s team. I myself, I remember, never failed in 
my allegiance to Tarrant, and continued to bowl as fast as I knew 
how. People expostulated, and prophesied that I should overbowl 
myself; but, with the admiration of Tarrant before my eyes, I could 
not change my plan of campaign. Indeed, as I grew older and 
stronger I found that my constancy was rewarded. Boys of my own 
age were absolutely afraid of my deliveries. We had no rollers in 
those days; the ground was quite uncared for, and the hard, fast 
wicket made my form of bowling tell to the utmost. 

Meanwhile, as round-arm delivery became prevalent, batting 
naturally improved. We had good examples from the old country to 
copy. First and foremost came Caffyn and Laurence; then the Rev. 
E. S. Carter, Lieut. Noyes, and later on that sterling batsman, B. B. 
Cooper, who did so much to improve batting generally in Victoria. 
But the great stimulus to Australian batting came in 1873, when 
W. G. Grace brought over his English team. With him came P. H. 
Boult, J. A. Bush, W. R. Gilbert, G. F. Grace, Greenwood, Humphry, 
Jupp, Lillywhite, Oscroft, and Southerton. It was a strong combina- 
tion, and during the ten years that had elapsed since Parr’s team was 
over, Australian cricket had sufficiently developed to be able to show 
good fight to their powerful opponents. The actual results of the tour 
were not very encouraging to Australia, perhaps; for England, always 
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playing against odds, won ten matches and drew two as against three 
losses. But the lessons taught by the visit were invaluable, and bore 
immediate fruit. The very fact of W. G. Grace’s coming to Australia 
did an immense amount to stir up national interest in the game; and 
it is not too much to say that it was this experience that raised 
Australian cricket for the first time to a first-class level. Hitherto it 
had been learning ; within a very little while it was to teach. 

I was in Tasmania when the team arrived, and could not resist the 
temptation of travelling to Melbourne to see the opening match. As 
a whole, I think, I was disappointed with the visitors; but W. G. 
Grace played a grand innings—one’s fullest expectations were realised. 
I remember, however, that I was greatly impressed by the respect with 
which the champion treated the Australian bowling. Throughout 
his innings it was too good for him to take liberties; and it was 
obvious at once what huge strides Colonial cricket had taken since Mr. 
E. M. Grace was hitting our bowling fearlessly all over the field. 
Immediately after the Melbourne match I myself played for New 
South Wales against England on the Sydney ground, and took three 
wickets for fourteen runs. But the chief interest in the match for me 
was the attention which I paid to Lillywhite and Southerton’s bowling. 
Both had attractions, and I wavered between the two styles. Hitherto 
I had copied Tarrant, now I had three models to consider ; and it was 
this uncertainty as to the style I should best adopt that led to what- 
ever subsequent success I have had upon the cricket field. 

Three years after the visit of W. G. Grace’s Eleven, James 
Lillywhite brought over a team consisting of H. Charlwood, Emmett, 
Greenwood, Hill, Jupp, Pooley, Selby, Shaw, Southerton, and Ulyett. 
It was just before the arrival of this team that Australia produced one 
of the cricketers of whom she may most justly be proud—the 
incomparable wicket-keeper J]. McC. Blackham. His extreme 
brilliancy was universally recognised in England from 1878 to 1884; 
but, good as he was then, he was far better when he made his début 
in Australia in 1876. Then he had no fear, no nerves, and was free of 
all those little tricks which wicket-keepers have since adopted. But 
he paid the penalty of his daring early; he was hit in the chest by a 
ball from Allan, and for a while serious results were feared. To this 
day he bears the mark in the shape of a hollow about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg. 

At this time, too, Edwin Evans and Charles Bannerman were at 
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their best ; this, indeed, being the first season in which the latter 
really satisfied competent judges. Nat Thompson was playing well ; 
Horan, Massie, and Murdoch were all coming on; and the writer had 
just developed his habit of bowling at all paces with an identical 
action. It was generally expected that we should make a very good 
stand against the Lillywhite combination. About this time the Albert 
County Ground got into dispute with the cricket authorities, and the 
split resulted in the formation of a Cricket Association. The Govern- 
ment were then applied to, and induced to grant a part of Moore Park 
to the Association, and here was started what is now one of the finest 
and best equipped cricket grounds in the world. The consequent loss 
to the Albert Company ended in their selling their ground for building 
lots. But I must return to Lillywhite’s visit. 

The English team found at the outset that they had a very 
different stamp of opponents from those that Parr, or even W.G. Grace, 
had had to face. Grounds had been vastly improved in the meanwhile, 
and many of the latest paraphernalia of cricket were in use. Not 
cricketing bags, it is true; nor as yet blazers. Each club had still 
its large canvas bag bound with leather for the use of all members ; 
and none but the very best cricketers owned leg guards, or even bats, 
of theirown. I remember how, just at this time, T. J. D. Kelly, of 
Melbourne, perhaps the finest»point-Australia ever produced, appeared 
in a red, white, and blue cricketing coat, with sash to match, and 
caused quite a sensation as he strolled round the Melbourne ground. 
It was the first thing of the sort ever worn by an Australian ; but 
his example was not followed until after the first Australian visit 
to England. But to return to the cricket. A fifteen of New South 
Wales began by beating Lillywhite’s eleven very easily ; and then the 
players of both Victoria and New South Wales expressed their wish 
to meet the Englishmen on equal terms. The match was played at 
Melbourne, and Australia won. It was an all-round triumph; a red- 
letter day in cricket history. Not only had the colony at last defeated 
the mother country, but Charles Bannerman had defied the best 
bowling that England could produce. Lillywhite, Southerton, Shaw, 
Allan, Hill, Emmett, and Ulyett were all tried, but without effect ; 
and it was only when he sustained a nasty accident to his finger that 
he retired hurt fora faultless innings of 165. The Englishmen them- 
selves assured me that it was one of the finest exhibitions of batting 
they had ever seen; and from this day there was no longer any 
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question but that Australia could hold her own against the world. 
Nor was the triumph entirely Bannerman’s. It was achieved by good 
all-round cricket ; and one of the chief constituents of the success was 
the admirable bowling of Tom Kendall. For one season, indeed, 
Kendall was as fine an example of a break-bowler as the world has 
ever seen. He was left-handed, with a very easy delivery, and it was 
almost impossible to judge from which side the ball would break in. 
Unfortunately, he put on flesh very rapidly ; and so lost his energy and 
elasticity early. The match was no less conspicuous for Blackham’s 
performance behind the sticks. It had been thought before this that 
he was a good deal inferior to Pooley ; but taste entirely veered round 
to his favour after this exhibition. 

Well, Lillywhite’s team had their successes, and returned to 
England; and then, in the calm that followed the excitement, 
connoisseurs began to compare the best cricketers of Australia with 
those of England, and to wonder how a colonial team would fare in 
the old country. D. W. Gregory was the first to suggest such an 
experiment, in which he was supported by Charles Bannerman ; but 
the first definite move in the matter was made by J. Conway, who 
wrote to some half-dozen players, including D. W. Gregory, Blackham, 
Charles Bannerman, W. L. Murdoch, Horan, and myself inviting us 
to entertain the notion. The result, as everyone knows, was that a 
team was actually selected, comprising Charles Bannerman, Blackham, 
Murdoch, Horan, Bailey, Boyle, Garratt, Gregory, Allan, Kendall, and 
myself, and all arrangements for the tour were perfected. Before 
starting for England, it was thought advisable that we should make a 
tour round Australia and New Zealand, with a view to our learning to 
play together, and also that some idea of the weak spots in the team 
might be gained, and substitutes appointed, if necessary. Before 
starting on the home tour, we had an immense canvas bag made, with 
‘* Australian Eleven,” in bold letters, across it; and we used to draw 
lots to decide who should look after the bag from match to match. I 
remember that, at one place in New Zealand, Murdoch and myself had 
charge of the “‘ caravan,”’ as it was called, and for a mile and a half we 
had to climb fences, and scramble over gates with the huge thing in 
tow. We carried it to England, and landed it safely at Nottingham ; 
but in London it was lost, and no man knows its burying-place. 

Well, I will not tire my readers with a long account of the many 
obstacles we had to surmount,—obstacles such as are encountered by 
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every pioneer movement. Suffice it to say, that after the preliminary 
tour, Tom Kendall was omitted from the team, and in his place Nat 
Thompson was pressed to accompany us. He declined, however, 
and A. C. Bannerman came in his stead. 

And here I must leave the team for a moment, while we consider 
the feelings of the various colonies with reference to this expedition. 
The public generally seemed to regard the scheme with coolness; and 
when the Victorian contingent reached the Australian Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s wharf at Sydney, there were not twenty cricketers 
to welcome them. The sporting papers, again, ignored our move- 
ments almost entirely. I doubt if Englishmen will ever understand 
the spirit of rivalry that runs high between the colonies of Victoria 
and New South Wales. The spirit is not limited to the field: it 
extends to politics, to society, to every side of life, indeed, in which 
the two are brought into contact one with another. Often enough 
this rivalry went too far; and in the matter of the selection of the 
first team, the Press and public were widely at variance. One felt 
Victoria had been slighted, another New South Wales; and even on 
the tour itself the players might be seen separating theinselves as far 
as possible from their compatriots of the other colony. Let me give 
one example. While we were coasting along New Zealand we were 
caught by a terrible storm ; and, being in a very small steamer, we 
were in considerable danger. Charles Bannerman, who was an expert 
swimmer, was very frightened. He refused to go into his cabin, and 
said if he ever got on dry land again he would never leave it as long as 
he lived. 

‘“* Well,” I said, “‘ suppose we are wrecked. What will you do?” 

** First,” he said, “T’ll save Alick (his brother), then Murdoch, then 
yourself.” 

“Well, but what about the Victorians?” I asked. 

‘Let them drown,” he replied, ‘‘let them drown. D’you think 
I’m going to risk my life for them ?”’ 

However, we got safely through our trouble and embarked by the 
R.M.S. ‘ City of Sydney,” vid San Francisco, for England. We 
landed at ’Frisco, went by train to New York, and then took passage 
by the “‘ City of Berlin,” reaching Liverpool on May 13, 1878. Thence, 
the very next day, we went to Nottingham. Here we had a reception 
which was altogether unexpected, and a remarkable contrast to 
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playing “‘ Auld Lang Syne,’’ crowds were cheering and crushing round 
our omnibus so thick and close that we could scarcely get along the 
streets to the Maypole Hotel, where we were putting up. James 
Lillywhite had seen to all our arrangements and settled our list of 
matches; and it seemed something like a turning of the tables to find 
that many of our matches were against odds, when we remembered 
that only fourteen years before England had been playing twenty-two 
of combined Australia. The tide had turned, indeed; and hence- 
forward the two countries could join issue upon equal terms. With 
the performance of the team in England I shall deal in THE New 
REVIEW for May. 
F. R. SPOFFORTH. 


(To be continued.) 


IN A FOOL’S PARADISE. 


\ \ J OMEN will never really understand us till they know what we 

say and do when they go from the dining room after dinner. 
As the door is shut upon them the real man reasserts himself. We become 
on the instant less complimentary, less gay, less frivolous, less optimistic ; 
more serious, more cynical, more matter of fact, more rude and rough 
of speech, and not chivalrous at all. We look, full-face, upon the dreary 
facts of life and the tendencies of the age, and we speak our minds out 
with a brutal frankness. 

“I don’t know,” said Dr. Browne, after the necessary pause to 
make sure that the rustle of departing silks was really silenced by the 
final closing of the door, ‘‘I really don’t know what women and 
the world generally are coming to. I should not mind so much if it 
was not for the way we have got into of tolerating any new doctrine, 
no matter what it is and where it leads to. The first thing to 
do, it seems to me, when you hear some new revolution preached is to 
ask yourself what object the preacher has. What object, for instance, 
has a Socialist who preaches anarchy and enforces it by dynamite ? 
Why, clearly to get hold of something for himself and his friends, to 
grab someone else’s goods, or lands, or money, and to gratify his 
spite against the people who keep these things from him.” 

A pale young man with a high forehead, earnest, spectacled, argu- 
mentative eyes, and hesitating speech interrupted the speaker. 

“You said women, Dr. Browne; you said what are women 
coming to?” 

‘‘Coming to grief, sir,” said Dr. Browne, “and as fast as ever 
they can travel.” 

‘‘ Ah, but are you sure? Is the recent movement in the world of 
women not one towards enlightenment, emancipation, and freedom ? 
You said the first question to ask of the preacher of a new revolution 
was what’ the preacher’s object was. Now, seriously, what object but 
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a noble one has a woman who preaches the doctrine of a freer, higher 
life for her sisters ?”’ 

The doctor laughed. ‘‘I am an oldish man now and a physician, 
and perhaps you will think me a cynic. Do you want to keep women 
pure and innocent and above reproach ?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘Very well, then, don’t give them latchkeys till they are married.” 

‘You give latchkeys to your sons, why not to your daughters ?”’ 

“Why not? because your sons may get into scrapes, but at all 
events they can’t get into the worst scrape of all.” 

The young man blushed. ‘ Oh,” he said, “ don’t!” 

The doctor went on. ‘‘ You ask why our girls want to be emanci- 
pated? The answer is easy enough. They want it because they are 
bored with the monotony of living at home under their people’s eyes 
just as their brothers would be, and because they are full of curiosity 
about life, and want to see it, and know it, and taste it ; and I say it 
is a devilish bad thing for them and us that they should taste it.”’ 

“What! Dr. Browne, you set aside all biological science, all recent 
physiological and psychological enquiry, and condemn half the human 
race to a repressed and stunted existence! You don’t know women; 
you can’t sympathise with their noble aspirations, or understand 
their inherent innocence.”’ 

The other men laughed, the young man in spectacles might be a 
prig, but he was certainly getting the best of the argument ; he glanced 
through his glasses with the aspect of a Sir Galahad who has 
unhorsed the recreant knight in the cause of captive maidenhood. 

“My dear young friend,” said Dr. Browne, looking upon the 
triumphant face of the pale young gentleman across the table, “‘ forgive 
me for saying that no man ever learned to know women through a 
pair of spectacles.” 

“Oh!” protested the young man. 

“Yes; I know I am brutal, but it’s true. You can put a microbe 
under a magnifying glass, but not a woman. You must consider her 
all round, see her move, hear her talk, know her nature, guess her 
motives, and watch her through the days and months and years— 
and not, my dear boy, through those spectacles I see you are wearing.” 

The young man felt snubbed, and was justly offended. He turned 
to his host and, to give himself a countenance, shyly commended the 
claret. 
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Dr. Browne was a blunt, uncomplimentary, impulsive, unreserved 
man quite wanting in tact, but always willing to learn. He filled his 
own claret glass, tasted the wine, said ‘‘H’m,” pushed it away, and 
asked hurriedly for the sherry. 

“I don’t know why I say anything at all about this woman 
question, a doctor’s business is to observe and watch things, not 
to reform them or cure anything but his patient’s physical ailments ; 
only I will say this, that you are all so afraid of the old-fashioned 
intolerance—it was tonic in its way and our fathers could at least 
smell out a knave behind his schemes—that you run into the 
other extreme and accept every movement for granted and never 
think of looking for motives, and when you wake up it will be too 
late.” 

Then the talk became general and the opinion seemed to be that 
though the pale young man in spectacles might be an ignorant 
prig andan idiot, Dr. Browne was an alarmist and the evil not so far 
gone as he made out. 

“T tell you,” cried Dr. Browne with some heat, “that society is 
undermined already, that houses are divided against themselves where 
there was peace before, that nine young women out of ten have 
already taken the law into their own hands, and there is the devil to 
pay generally.” 

A General officer, with the moustache and the interjections of thirty 
years before, observed, ‘‘ Egad! I wish all this had happened in my 
time—it’d be fishing in troubled waters, eh ?”’ 

The remark was held to be in bad taste. It was not taken up. 
The young man in spectacles condemned it by a pinch of the lips. 

Dr. Browne felt himself to be in a minority of one; he extricated 
himself from that humiliating position in the following unjustifiable 
manner : 

“Well,” he said, “‘ you might guess I should only speak by the 
card. A doctor never has to make social theories of his own, his 
theories are formed by what he sees day by day, and I could convert 
you by telling only one thing that has come to my knowledge. 
Damn it, I tell you, there’s tragedy behind this business some- 
times.” 

‘“* Tell us the whole story,” said the General. 

‘Nv, certainly not,’”’ said Dr. Browne sturdily. ‘I will do nothing 
of the kind. What! Commit a breach of professional etiquette 
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by . . . ” Then he committed it. Such is man and such his 
indiscretion—after dinner. 
* * 


‘I knew the whole family of three intimately. I brought the girl 
into the world, saw her through measles and whooping-cough. She 
was a Sallow, sickly child and gave me trouble, but turned into a 
pretty girl at fifteen or so, and went on getting prettier, though she 
was never strong in constitution, will, or head. The mother was a 
donkey, had been good-looking, was indeed still in a faded, liny sort of 
way, and the Professor was the straightest, and simplest, and nicest 
fellow in the world, absorbed in his work, and the best friend I ever 
had. Of course you know he was the greatest authority in Europe 
on the Mollusca—but of course you fellows despise all that, don’t 
you, now?” 

The young man said “ Oh, not at all,” and Dr. Browne went on. 

‘“‘ The girl came out of the nursery and was sent to a day school 
in South Kensington and for a time she saw sensible people enough 
to find out by contrast that her mother was a fool and talked non- 
sense. Mrs. Bent was a platform woman, a Rights of Woman woman 
who had been suddenly converted and was still very keen. She was 
silly enough to preach this foolery to a girl of fifteen. For a time 
Daisy Bent took no harm. I remember one day, as I walked up 
through the drawing room, hearing the mother’s voice through 
the opened door of the little room beyond, and this tag-end of a 
speech, evidently intended for use to a larger audience later on: 

‘“** Yes, my dear child, we must reconstruct the family on a biological 
basis with due regard to physiological laws, and we must remember 
that the young girl is a being with all potentialities for good and evil 
within herself. She must learn to be self-centred so far as responsi- 
bility is concerned. The mother is to be her daughter’s adviser but 
not her guide ; her monitor but not her mistress.’ 

‘‘Then I heard Daisy’s voice. ‘Oh, mother, what utter rubbish ! 
and what does it all mean ?’ 

“But when Daisy grew older she found a very agreeable meaning 
in her mother’s views that were always being dinned into her ears. 
They meant that she might do pretty much as she liked, go where 
she pleased, with whom she chose, and come home at almost any hour 
she liked. 

‘It happened that there were three or four male cousins of the 
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Bents, of about Daisy’s own age, always about the house, fast young 
men, stockbroking mashers with no particular harm in them and no 
particular brains. They compared their cousin Daisy rather unfavour- 
ably with the female stars of the music hall and ballet who drank 
champagne and talked Sporting Times slang with them. 

“** You know, Daisy, you should learn a skirt dance, and sing some- 
thing a little newer than ‘‘ After the Ball.’”’ Upon my soul I should be 
ashamed to let Kitty Pinkeye hear you murder a thing they had 
chucked at the Halls six months ago! Hang it all, learn the banjo or 
the bones if you want to make a noise! ’ 

‘*The advice was meant kindly, and poor Daisy turned over a new 
leaf. She began to be better company. She was sharp in a way. 
Every sentence she spoke began to have a racy bit of slang in it from 
the streets or the Halls. She learnt the banjo, and picked up the very 
last songs of Miss Kitty Pinkeye, Miss Lottie Twister, and Miss Pubsy 
Montgomery. I suppose I have a lowish taste in music myself. I daresay 
it would have riled the Wagner people; but it fetched me awfully to 
hear Daisy play her tunes. She danced, too—not much, but just a 
step or two with the banjo; she never learned to ‘ kick’ so high as 
the Montgomery girl, who, you know (turning to the young man), gets 
her toe nine inches higher than her forehead.” 

‘* I do not know,” said the young man with dignity. 

‘‘ But, my dear boy, you should know about these things if you 
want to study modern woman. You'll tell me next you don't know 
what ‘ rocks’ and ‘scissors’ and ‘ splits’ are.”’ 

The young man only opened the round mouth of ignorance. 

The Doctor shook his head. ‘ You'll never do. Well, Daisy was 
really very good at the two first, and sometimes ended her song with 
as neat a ‘ cellar-flap’’ as one of Miss Twister’s herself. 

‘* She improved so much that I was in hopes that one of the cousins 
would take a fancy to her; I saw it was her only chance of not going 
altogether to the dogs. They were decent fellows in the main, but 
after all Daisy was only an amateur, and they went in for professionals ; 
but they took her about very kindly. Daisy’s ambition soared. The 
one thing she now longed for was to meet and know Jemmy Whiffler. 
Even her cousins spoke of this great man with a certain awe. He 
was at the top of his profession and earned three times a Cabinet 
Minister’s salary or twice a jockey’s, at the Halls. He came from 
Whitechapel, his real name was Abraham Cohen, and his first trade 
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a potboy’s. He did a splendid patter song, and his ‘ Three Stages of 
Drink* beat anything of the kind outside a public house. He had the 
funnie d the ugliest face in London, and could twist it into a new 
shape —.. minutes, and he could dance and jump like a monkey. 
Half the shop-girls in London admired him. Daisy admitted to me 
one day that she was herself ‘ rather gone on Jemmy.’ 

“** Don’t be a confounded idiot, Daisy,’ I said. I had known her 
since she was born, you know. 

Why?’ she asked innocently. She was quite surprised. 

“That day I told her father that Daisy wanted change of air. 

‘He instantly put down Gegenbauer’s monumental work on the 
Heteropods. 

Not serious ?’ 

“* Very serious, anemia—neurasthenia—hysteria—mimosis inquieta 
and all the rest of it—cryptic symptoms—must leave London for six 
months positively, Black Forest, or, better still, Davos.’ 

“*By Jove! poor little Daisy. Ill take her myself to the 
Engadine.’ 

““* What! and how about the paper you are preparing on the 
morphology of the molluscous gasteropods ?’ 

‘“*T took up the unfinished manuscript from his desk and glanced at 
it. It was his great work and would crown his reputation. 

“** Damn the molluscous gasteropods,’ said the Professor. 

‘‘T went to Mrs. Bent; I told her the same pious lie, and persuaded 
her to believe it. | 

“* Dear me!’ she began. ‘ How very tiresome. I have a lecture 
to write on the Rights and Wrongs of the Superior Sex. Will it do 
if I send Daisy for six weeks to Malvern ?’ 

‘““* Yes, for a beginning. But she must go then to the Black Forest 
for a year.’ 

‘** That’s impossible,’ said Mrs. Bent. 

‘“‘ Then I lost my temper. I told her the truth. 

‘““* There is nothing wrong with her health, but her moral health 
is all wrong,’ I said. ‘She is weak and morbid and imitative. She 
is a good girl enough, but she has wrong ideals. She is in a fool's 
paradise. Her own mother has cut the painter and she is drifting— 
to the devil. You have done the mischief, madam, and you must 
undo it. You must drop this nonsensical jargon about women’s rights 
and try to keep Daisy straight.’ 
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** I told the woman all I knew, and I will do her the justice to say 
her eyes were opened at last ; she was horrified. She cried. I was 
delighted. I was going out of the room but she called me back. 

“** Tell me what to do!’ she entreated. 

“** Take Daisy away for a year.’ 

‘She hesitated. ‘ Very well,’ she said, ‘I will.’ 

‘‘At that moment Daisy came in and was surprised to see her 
ordinarily impassive mother mopping her eyes with her handkerchief. 

*** What is it, mother ? ’ 

*** Dr. Browne says you are very ill, dear.’ 

‘‘* Anemia, complicated with neurasthenia,’ I observed in a judicial 
manner. 

‘** But I never felt so perfectly well in my life.’ 

‘“* And she looked it. 

‘I took her wrist and felt her pulse. 

‘** A distinct interruption in the beat. Very serious. What we call 
the bruit de soufflet: cryptic symptoms: of course you don’t feel them ; 
you must go for six months to Davos Platz. 

Oh, what rot!’ said Daisy. 

** * Don’t, dear, use that horrid word,’ said the mother. ‘I hate it.’ 

‘“** Why, Reggy and Ben are saying it all the time. Of course I 
shall say it—it’s just Tommy Rot—that’s what it is.’ 

‘“* What Reggy and Ben may say isn’t necessarily right for you, 
dear.’ 

‘“*No? Then, mother, where’s your equality of the sexes and all 
that gag ?’ 

‘**T shall have your things packed this very day, and we’ll take the 
morning express to Paris to-morrow.’ 

** “Not if I know it, mother.’ 

T insist. 

‘“* Daisy laughed. 

“«* Why, I thought a mother was her daughter’s monitor not her 
mistress.’ 

***Oh, Daisy, how wicked of you!’ 

‘‘ «Why, they are your own words! Besides I could not think of 
going to-morrow. Ben is going to take me to the Opera Ball.’ 

“*To a box?’ 

‘“** Not a bit of it—nothing so slow. All our little lot are going on 
to the floor. Ben is going to put me round. I fancy it would be 
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rather too thick a girl going down alone. She'd get skied in no time. 
Ben has promised to introduce me to Jem Whiffler, and I wouldn’t 
miss that for a good deal.’ 

“Mrs. Bent, fortunately for her, did not know anything about Mr. 
Whiffler’s antecedents. 

“** Well, dear, will you go the day after to-morrow ? * 

*“*No; I don’t think so. I don’t think I'll care to go at all. Not 
good enough. I'll just worry through here as I am.’ 

“T left them arguing. Daisy got her way. I knew she would. 
She did not go to Davos, Malvern, or the Black Forest. In spite of 
all the ‘cryptic symptoms’ she was getting to look prettier every 
day. She was introduced to Jemmy Whiffler, and she told me he was 
the best fellow in the world. She also informed me that she did not 
care to go out into society now. ‘ Dances bore me,’ she said. 

“** Ah, you have to sit out a good deal, I suppose ?’ 

“She laughed. ‘ You come and see. Why, I’m just crowded all 
the time, you bet! But ‘the men are such owls. They can’t talk. 
They don’t know anything. Why, I asked three of them, running, 
last night, what Jemmy’s new turn at the Tiv. was, and none of 
them knew it was, “‘ Four-’alf’s the bloomin’ booze for me.” The 
idiots!’ 


‘‘T was so sorry for poor old Bent that I kept away from the house 
fora month. I had done all I could, and that was nothing. Then the 
end came rather suddenly. Ben came to my consulting-room early one 
morning on his way to the City. 

“* Well, sir, what can I do for you ?—the usual trouble ?’ 

‘“* * No—it’s about—my cousin Daisy ?’ 

** *Go on.’ 

‘** Well, it’s not our fault, not mine or Reggy’s, we told her he was 
a cad.’ 

“Good God! It’s not Whiffler ? ’ 

‘“** No—not quite so bad as that, but she met him in Whiffler’s 
rooms, and Jerry Vansittart is a greater cad if it comes to that, though 
he calls himself a gentleman. We warned her. It is not our fault, 
really, Doctor, it’s not.’ 

«Oh, you unmitigated young asses! Not your fault? But it ¢s 
your fault. You had no business to take a silly, innocent girl among 
this scum. Have you not the sense to see that what’s play to you 
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among a lot of cads and scoundrels and cocottes, is death to a 
young lady? How far has it gone?’ 

*** Awfully far. There was a ball last night at Lotty Pinkeye’s— 
Kitty’s eldest sister, you know—and Daisy went with us. She would 
dance all night with Vansittart. After supper he said he would see 
her home. We said no, we would. Then somehow they two dis- 
appeared and didn’t turn up again. We called at the Bents before 
breakfast. Daisy had not come home. I left a note to say she had 
put up at our house, but they'll find it all out before the day’s over. 
What are we to do?’ 

‘** Where does the blackguard live ?’ 

‘““*In St. John’s Wood. We've been there. Not come back. We've 
been thinking of one of us calling him out. We're her nearest 
relations, you know.’ 

‘“* That be hanged! Go and find him, and break his infernal head 
—smash his face—kick the blackguard out of the town!’ 

*** All devilish well, Doctor, but where are we to find him? and, if 
we do, he’s six foot two and as strong as a horse. He could just 
chump up the pair of us in about two minutes.’ 


‘‘The girl never came back to her home at all, but I heard that Mr. 
Vansittart had left her in three days. I called. on the Bents, the 
mother was in tears and utterly crestfallen. I did not waste a word 
upon her. I went to Bent’s study; he was not there. The manuscript 
of the report that was to crown his fame was lying on the blotting-pad. 
I glanced at it ; the page was the same that had lain there when I 
called a month before. I took it up; the sentence, that I had seen then 
unfinished, was unfinished still. 

‘Daisy had a little boudoir room of her own on the floor above the 
drawing-room. I found Bent there. He was sitting down by the 
fireplace, the fire unlighted, and the grey ashes lying in the grate. 
Daisy’s books and music were all about; her muff was on the piano, 
and her purse and card case lay by it—magazines and novels un- 
arranged on the table—the room had evidently not been touched and 
tidied since Daisy's departure. He had taken down the girl’s own 
photograph from its place on the mantel-shelf where I knew it in 
old days and was looking attentively upon it. I could not myself 
speak for a moment. I crossed the room and laid my hand on his 
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** * Bent, old fellow,’ I said. 

“He was not startled ; he only answered with a groan. 

“Then he said, ‘It’s my fault, Browne, I was so taken up with that 
damned science—and now I have lost her. She was the only thing on 
earth I cared for, and... .’ 

“*No, it was not your fault, Bent, not a bit your fault.’ 

“It was no use trying to comfort him. He was a broken, helpless, 
hopeless man. The loss was too great, the evil too near, the self- 
reproach too keen. 

“He sank lower and lower into despondency, and I foresaw the end 
that would come. His foolish wife was no sort of help or comfort 
whatever to him. He never reproached her but he must have been 
aware that it was her folly that had driven his daughter from under. 
his roof. 

“One morning I got a summons to the Bent’s house. 

‘‘T met her in the passage pale, haggard, and in tears. 

** * He is dead,’ she cried out. 

‘“‘T passed her and entered his bedroom. Quite dead. A small 
bottle by his bedside, three parts full of morphia, told me how it had 
come about. I threw tne bottle and the teaspoon by its side into 
the fire.”’ 


> 


No one at the dinner table spoke for a minute or two. Then one 
guest asked : 

What became of Mrs. Bent ?”’ 

‘The woman who ruined her daugher and killed her husband is a 
rather gay widow at Leamington or Bath, I forget which. She has 
dropped Women’s Rights, but is an authority on Spiritualism.”’ 

** And—the girl ?” 

poor Daisy,—don’t ask me! ” 


OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
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CHESS BY ELECTRICITY. 


PROBLEM No. 5. 
By Mrs. Anne DULT. 


BLACK.—Seven Pieces. 


| at the same table, nor was he 


WHITE.—Nine Pieces. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 
PROBLEM No. 6. 

By RowLanD WILDE. 
BLAcK.—Four Pieces. 


Wh 


W777 


WHITE.—Six Pieces. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 
(Solutions to these Problems will appear next 
month.) 


HAVE played a game of 
| chess with an opponent 
who was neither sitting oppo- 
site to me at my board, nor 


even ijn the same room with 
myself. I could neither see 
his game nor hear his voice. 
In fact, if he had been at the 
Antipodes the means which 
enabled us to play together 
would, theoretically, still have 
held good. The moment a 
move was played on one table 
it was registered on the other, 
no matter whatever the dis- 
tance between the two boards. 


There was no signalling, no 
action of any kind required. 


The registration of the moves 
was automatic and self-acting. 
Of course the players had to 
move each other’s pieces on 
their respective boards, accord- 
to the indications received of 
each other’s moves. 

Imaginea chess table situa- 
ted with a tiny little switch at 
the side, you turn the switch, 
which of course communicates 
with a central Chess Supply 
station, as if ringing up a mes- 
senger, when a minute or so 
afterwards comes a _ signal 


on the board itself which 


Yj fy Yj 
AA 
Yj 
jj A 
yj Yj, 
Yj ty 
yf Yt), 
4 
7 ‘ Y 
Yi tj 
S444 44, AAA, 
4 
Y 4 Y, Yy 

Yj Yj 

(fy 44 
4 Mj, / 4 
Y 

4444, / YU AAA AA, 
J 


